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THE LONG 


HE Congress has finished its work after a con- 
tinuous session of one year, six months and 
seventeen days. This is without precedent. Con- 
gress met in extraordinary session on April 7, 
1913. It sat thru the summer and the fall. On December 
1 the extraordinary session melted into the regular ses- 
sion without a break. Congress sat all winter, all sum- 
mer and into the fall. It finally adjourned October 24, 
1914, to meet again on December 1, for the regular 
short session. The Sixty-third Congress has surely 
qualified for the sobriquet, The Long Congress. 

The continuous session just closed was remarkable in 
many important respects. 

It was remarkable for its length. 

It was remarkable in that it signalized the return to 
complete power, after sixteen years of opposition, of 
the Democratic party. 

It was remarkable for the efficiency and unanimity 
with which the Democratic majority—in complete re- 
versal of a time honored reputation for ineffectiveness 
and internal dissension—proceeded with the great task 
before it. 

It was above all remarkable for the body of substan- 
tive legislation put upon the statute books. 


HE great subjects upon which the Long Congress 
legislated were four: The tariff; the income tax; 
banking and currency; the trusts. 

In the field of foreign relations four acts stand prom- 
inent: The repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption ; 
the renewal of twelve general arbitration treaties; the 
ratification of twenty-two of the new Bryan “breathing 
spell” treaties; the approval of the use of the armed 
forces of the nation in Mexico. 

To meet the emergencies brought on by the Great 
War, four measures were enacted: The war revenue 
bill; the act admitting foreign built ships to American 
registry; the War Risk Insurance Bureau bill; the bill 
for large increases of emergency currency. 

Measures of only lesser importance because of the 
overshadowing nature of the greater acts were enacted 
in relation to these subjects: Federal construction and 
ownership of railways in Alaska; use of Hetch Hetchy 
Valley as a water supply for San Francisco; the regula- 
tion of dealing in cotton futures on cotton exchanges; 
leasing of Alaskan coal lands; limitation to eight hours 
of women’s labor in District of Columbia; regulation and 
taxation of imports of opium; Rivers and Harbors—ap- 
propriation cut from $53,000,000 to $20,000,000 to be 
spent by War Department on unfinished projects. 

Among the subjects considered during the session but 
not completed, were several. Some were definitely laid 
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aside. They included the Seamen’s bill; Nicaragua 
treaty ; Colombian treaty ; Federal owned merchant mar- 
ine; immigration bill, with literacy test; Philippine gov- 
ernment bill, with preamble promising independence; 
conservation measures, dealing with water powers and 
mining lands; farm land banks; Federal regulation, thru 
the Post Office Department, of the Stock Exchange. 


PPARENTLY, the Sixty-third Congress is another 

Billion Dollar Congress. The final figures are not 
at hand, but it has been admitted by Democratic leaders 
in both House and Senate that the appropriations for 
1915 are well over the billion mark. This is worthy of 
notice in view of the scathing words of the last Demo- 
cratic platform: 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from 
the people by oppressive taxation thru the lavish vy oe 
priations of recent Republican Con ses, which have kept 
taxes high and reduced the purchasing power of the people’s 
toil. We demand a return to that simplicity and economy 
which befits a democratic government and a reduction in the 
number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. 

We cite this failure of the Democrats to realize their 
platform pledge as a criticism not so much of their legis- 
lative record as of their pre-election promises. It is very 
easy for the opposition to charge extravagance and 
promise economy. It is very hard for the party in power, 
burdened with the responsibility of carrying on the 
multifarious activities of government, to be economical. 
It was entirely natural for the Democrats, following 
time-honored custom, to make solemn promise of re- 
trenchment in their platform. It was foolish of the 
people to take them at their word. There is always a 
great deal of buncombe talked on both sides of the ques- 
tion of economy and extravagance. Blanket promises are 
as little to be trusted as blanket accusations are to be 
believed. The fact is that it costs a great deal of money 
to run a government like ours. The people are willing 
that the money should be spent. They only demand that 
it shall not be wasted. It is time that the fact was clearly 
recognized that we have Billion Dollar Congresses be- 
cause this is a Billion Dollar Country. 

Thruout the work of the session the influence of the 
President has been weighty. The addresses which he has 
from time to time made to Congress—in the old fash- 
ioned but long disused method of oral discourse—have 
set the keynote of the party program. At intervals he 
has brought the pressure of his high position and of 
popular opinion to bear upon his associates in Congress 
for the redemption of party pledges and the expedition 
of important measures. 

Mr. Wilson has fully recognized three things. He has 
recognized that the President is a codrdinate part of the 
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law-making. power; that the President, the one Fed- 
eral officer elected by all the people, is the logical repre- 
sentative of the general opinion of the nation; and that 
the President is the natural leader of his party. 

These three points of view, when they have been held 
by other Presidents, have often been combatted with 
earnestness approaching virulence. But the jealousy 
of members of Congress for their prerogatives does not 
alter the fact that Woodrow Wilson is essentially right 
in these convictions. He has held to them as tenaciously 
as ever did Theodore Roosevelt, and has put them into 
practise with as firm a hand; but he has been more 
fortunate in the submissiveness with which his leader- 
ship has been acknowledged. 

The President and the Democratic party are to be 
congratulated upon the record of the Long Congress. 
They have attacked with boldness and zeal the prob- 
lems which the country wanted attacked. They have 
found solutions for them which, taking into account 
the essential fact that they are, as they ought to be in 
the given conditions, Democratic solutions, are thoro- 
going and admirable. 

The country wanted the tariff revised downward in 
order to eliminate special privilege and aid the general 
consumer. It has been so revised. 

The country needed additional revenue to make up 
for revenue lost thru the tariff revision. The income tax 
was enacted. 

The country wanted the banking and currency system 
revised, so as to make credit more flexible and introduce 
the principle of codéperation. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have been created. 

The country wanted the Anti-Trust Laws supple- 
mented, in the interest both of business and of the 
public. The Federal Trade Commission has been estab- 
lished and the Clayton Anti-Trust bill enacted. 

The country wanted the selfish and short-sighted pro- 
vision exempting American vessels from the payment 
of Panama Canal tolls repealed. It has been repealed. 

The country wanted the resources of Alaska at the 
same time developed and protected. Government rail- 
ways for Alaska were created, and a system of leasing 
for coal lands adopted. 

From a partizan point of view there would naturally 
be much to criticize in the Democratic record. The op- 
position is never at a loss for points of attack. From the 
point of view merely of wise legislation we would have 
no difficulty in finding room here and there for criti- 
cism. But our purpose here is not to criticize. It is to 
appraise, in the light of the mission with which the 
Democratic administration and the Democratic Con- 
gress were entrusted at the polls, the measure in which 
they have fulfilled that mission. 

They have undoubtedly made mistakes in some par- 
ticulars. They have unquestionably fallen short in some 
directions. They have probably gone too far in others. 
They have failed, as any sensible man must have known 
they would fail, to carry out their campaign promises of 
economy. But on the whole, considering the mandate, as 
the British say, given them in their election, the Demo- 
crats in Congress have performed their task well. 

Their fellow Democrats may well be proud of their 
achievement. The country may congratulate itself that 
in the work of the Sixty-third Congress it has on the 
whole been remarkably well served. 


THE CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT 


HE Clayton Anti-Trust Act is an omnibus measure. 

It combines various provisions for curbing trust 
activities with others for relieving labor from too severe 
restrictions. To this latter phase of the act we shall 
return at another time. 

On the trust side the act deals with price discrimina- 
tions, exclusive trade agreements between manufacturer 
and retailer, private damage suits under the anti-trust 
laws, holding companies, interlocking directorates, com- 
mission regulation of corporate activities, and personal 
responsibility for corporate misdeeds. Its provisions in 
these directions may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. No concern may discriminate in price between pur- 
chasers of its commodities, where such discrimination 
may have the effect “to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” Exceptions are made in 
the case of price discriminations on account of quantity 
or quality, on account of difference in the cost of selling 
or transportation or on account of the necessity of 
meeting competition. It is a serious question whether 
the last exception does not specifically open the way to 
the very evil this provision is primarily designed to pre- 
vent, reckless price cutting. 

2. It is made unlawful for a manufacturer to sell his 
goods to a dealer on the stipulation that the dealer will 
not handle the products of any other manufacturer 
where the effect of such stipulation is “to substantially 
lessen competition or to tend to create a monopoly.” 

3. It is provided that in the case of private damage 
suits under the anti-trust laws, the decree in any Gov- 
ernment suit against the same defendant shall consti- 
tute prima facie evidence for the purposes of the pri- 
vate suit. It is further provided that in the case of such 
private suits, the statute of limitations shall begin to 
run only from the entering of the decree in the Gov- 
ernment suit. 

4. The holding of the stock of one corporation by an- 
other is prohibited where the effect of such holding is 
“to substantially lessen competition” or to tend to create 
a monopoly. This prohibition does not apply to a cor- 
poration holding the stock of another corporation solely 
for investment. , 

5. It is provided that no person shall be an officer or 
director of more than one bank; that no person shall be 
a director in two or more large corporations if the cor- 
porations are competitors. Common carriers are for- 
bidden to deal with corporations with which they have 
in common directors or officers, except by a system of 
competitive bidding. 

6. The Federal Trade Commission is entrusted. with 
the execution of the provisions against price discrimina- 
tion, exclusive trade agreements, holding companies and 
interlocking directorates. 

7. The violation of any of the penal sections of the 
anti-trust laws is declared to be an offense not only of 
the corporation but of the individual director, officer or 
agent of the corporation authorizing or ordering the 
act in question. 

On the whole the purpose of the Clayton Act is >b- 
viously to strengthen the Sherman Act by greater defini- 
tion and more specific prohibition. In so far as it shall 
succeed in making it clearer to those engaged in busi- 


‘ ness just what is forbidden and what is permitted, it 


will perform a useful function. 
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But in attempting to carry out this purpose the 
framers of the act have taken a step which may have 
serious consequences. 

The Sherman Act sets up as the test of illegality in 
interstate commerce the old time common law concep- 
tions of “restraint of trade” and “creation of monopoly.” 
The Supreme Court has interpreted the former concep- 
tion by the addition of the word “unreasonable.” 

The Clayton Act adds the further conception, “sub- 
stantial lessening of competition.” To do this is to make 
the serious mistake of considering competition as sacro- 
sanct. Competition is a natural force of useful effect, 
so long as it exists and acts thru the natural sequence 
of events, as a bulwark against monopoly. But the mere 
fact that it.is a natural force does not make it sacred. 

Gravitation is a natural force. But aviation—a plain 
violation of the law of gravitation—is not sacrilege. 
For the lifting power of hydrogen and of inclined planes 
driven at high speed is no less a natural force. 

No more is combination in the business world sac- 
rilege. For combination is another natural force. And 
since the entrance of combination means by so much 
the elimination of competition, it is as absurd as it is 
unsound to denounce combination in the act of exalting 
competition. 

On the other hand, the Clayton Act takes a step in 
the right direction, as did the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, in entrusting to the Trade Commission the 
regulation of certain forms of trust delinquencies. Reg- 
ulation by lawsuit is cumbersome, tedious and unsatis- 
factory. Regulation by administrative action is the 
proper substitute for it. 


_WHERE PORTUGAL COMES IN 


HE active participation of Portugal in the war 

brings the number of the enemies of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary up to eight. If the Allies are ranked 
according to population Portugal would come sixth, but 
it is doubtful whether she could turn out as many good 
fighting men as Servia with half her population. So far 
as numbers go Portugal does not stand far below Bel- 
gium, for she has 6,000,000 to Belgium’s 7,500,000, and 
military service is obligatory between the ages of twenty 
anc twenty-five, but while King Albert has been bring- 
ing up the military strength of his kingdom to the 
highest pitch during the last few years, the army of the 
republic has presumably become somewhat demoralized 
thru the revolution and the exile of the royalists. The 
Portuguese army has a peace strength of 30,000 and a 
war strength of 120,000, to which might be added 
140,000 reserves and a territorial army of 10,000, mostly 
Africans. 





It was evident from the start that Portugal would not 


remain neutral, for on August 8, only three days after 
the British declaration of war, she declared her inten- 
tion of supporting her ancient ally. Ten thousand troops 
were to be held at the disposal of Great Britain at any 
time they were needed. Now the time has come and 
Portuguese troops have been shipped to Africa to take 
part in the campaign against the German colonies and 
perhaps assist in crushing the incipient Boer rebellion. 
It is reported from Lisbon that 26,000 Portuguese 
troops are aiding the French and English in France. 
Ex-King Manoel and the royalist leaders have also of- 
fered their services to the Allies. 


Of all the alliances which have brought about the 
present alignment of European powers that between 
Portugal and Great Britain is the oldest. In fact, the 
first alliance with a foreign power ever made by Eng- 
land was the treaty of Windsor, May 9, 1386, when Rich- 
ard II and John of Portugal mutually agreed to aid one 
another against all enemies and to make no alliances 
without each other’s knowledge. In the following year 
“Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster,” consum- 
mated the connection by marrying his daughter Phil- 
ippa to King John. 

Many times in the five centuries since has this prom- 
ise of mutual aid been fulfilled. Portuguese cross- 
bowmen helped Henry V to win the battle of Agincourt, 
where the Allies are now holding the Germans in check. 
English sailors assisted Henry the Navigator in extend- 
ing the Portuguese power in Africa and so opening a 
way to India for both the powers. 

But the greatest service of England to Portugal was 
rendered about a hundred years ago when France and 
Spain agreed to divide up Portugal between them and 
would have done it but for Wellington. It was a gloomy 
time for both countries. England had sent an expedition 
of 40,000 men to capture Antwerp and had left half of 
them in the marshes of Walcheren. The United States 
had declared war upon Great Britain to secure freedom 
of commerce and six days later Napoleon on his way to 
Moscow had crost the Niemen River which the Germans 
this month failed to do. Then it. was that Lord Wel- 
lington with a force of 40,000 Englishmen and 20,000 
Portuguese started on his victorious march from Lisbon 
to Madrid. 

In the partition of Africa during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century the conflict of claims led to more 
than one clash between the Portuguese troops in Africa 
and the forces of the British South Africa Company, 
but. the dispute was settled by the treaty of 1891, and 
ever since the British Government has protected the 
Portuguese colonies from all interference in spite of 
the outcry against the misgovernment and corruption 
in the Portuguese administration, especially because 
of its toleration of slavery and rum-selling to the 
natives. 

During the Boer war the British treated the Portu- 
guese possessions almost as their own; British officials 
were established in the custom house of Lorenzo Mar- 
que and the troops under Lord Carrington were sent 
from Beira thru Portuguese territory into Rhodesia. 
The Portuguese Government consented to this, but it 
was nevertheless a violation of neutrality, which the 
Geimans are now quoting as a precedent for Belgium. 

That the Germans have long coveted the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa is no secret. It will be sufficient to 
quote from what was said on the subject by General von 
Siebert, former Governor General of German East 
Africa, in the Berlin Post of two years ago: 


Germans must enter these territories, establish planta- 
tions there, cultivate the land, establish missions and build 
railroads. The Government will then be compelled to com- 
plete the political occupation of a land which the people have 
already conquered. 

The bad financial plight in which the new republic finds 
itself and the condition of its colonies oblige us to take this 
course. The stupid and corrupt sovereignty of the Latin has 
lasted for four centuries in these regions. It is time to sub- 
— for it the sane and intelligent sovereignty of the 

axon. 


It was rumored at that time that the Portuguese Gov- 
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ernment was willing to sell Angola to the Germans for 
cash but that England intervened to prevent the trans- 
fer. Whether this be so or not it is so believed by the 
Germans and their failure to secure this rich territory 
of half a million square miles, largely high table land 
suitable for white colonization, is added to the long 
score of grievances charged to England’s “dog in the 
manger policy.” 

So the alliance between Albion and Lusitania stands 
on the triple basis of history, sentiment and mutual in- 
terest. Englishmen helped the first King of Portugal to 
wrest his country from the Moors eight hundred years 
ago; English money now supports Portuguese indus- 
tries, and the old-fashioned Englishman still sticks to 
his port wine, doubtless more from loyalty to tradition 
than from personal taste. 


WHEN TAMMANY IS OUT 


OT long ago the following advertisement appeared 
in several New York papers: 

WANTED—Business Manager, 35 to 45 years of age; 
able to superintend large force of em loyees; direct ex- 
tensive construction work; organize and direct purchasing 
and distribution of enormous quantity of supplies; only 
men of marked executive ability and good experience need 
apply; salary $5000 a year; highest references required. 

It looked usual enough. There was nothing to indicate 
that the second city of the world was advertising for the 
purpose of filling an important administrative office. 

But that is precisely what was happening. New York 
City needed a Third Deputy Commissioner of Charities. 
So it advertised for applicants; and it got three hun- 
dred of them. Out of the number the Commissioner and 
the Mayor picked the man they wanted. 

Think of it! New York City, of all places in the world, 
actually advertising for a man to fill a five thousand 
dollar job! It was enough to make Tweed turn in his 
grave, Croker on his Irish estate shed tears of regret 
for the good old times, and Murphy gnash his teeth with 
impotent rage in his Fourteenth street sanctum. 

Where were the office-seekers? Were there no “boys” 
to be rewarded for stalwart political service in the cam- 
paign? Had the Mayor no friends, the Commissioner no 
one he was indebted to? 

What are we coming to when city officials hunt for a 
good man for the job, instead of looking for a good job 
for the man? 


A COMMISSION ON TRIAL 


ILL the Interstate Commerce Commission rise to 

the opportunity before it and by helping the rail- 
ways in their present crisis help the whole country as 
well? 

It is profoundly to be hoped. But it must be confest 
that the tone adopted by some of the commissioners in 
the hearings now going on raises a menacing doubt. 

It is not the railroads that are on trial. It is the com- 
mission. If its members can realize that an extraordi- 
nary situation confronts them and that it is their duty 
to apply more than ordinary remedies, it will be well 
for the country, and well for them. If they do not recog- 
nize these commanding facts, if they decide the case 
before them as tho times were peaceful and conditions 
normal, they will have done tremendous harm not only 





to a great industry, but to the common welfare. They 
will have struck a serious blow at the principle of regu- 
lation by commission. - 

This is no time to consider whether some American 
railroads have issued water stocks—tho the fact that 
the capitalization per mile of American railroads is far 
below that of the railroads of any other great country 
in the world should not be forgotten. It is not the time 
to assert that American railroads are not managed with 
the highest efficiency or the strictest economy. These are 
important questions. At the proper time they should be 
raised and the truth about them sought painstakingly 
and fearlessly. But the time is not now. 

Extraordinary times demand extraordinary measures. 
American railroads face a crisis. Before the war their 
condition was discouraging; with the Great War raging. 
crippling trade and dislocating credit, their condition is 
grave indeed. 

It is not merely a condition which affects some imper- 
sonal corporations and some rich “railroad men.” It 
affects every holder of an American railroad security— 
and there are hundreds of thousands of them; every 
depositor in a savings bank and every holder of an in- 
surance policy—and there are millions of them. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has before it 
the opportunity to do a vital service to the great invest- 
ing public—and to do it now. 








BID THEM COME IN 


MERICA has from the time of its discovery been 
a haven of refuge for the persecuted and opprest 

of all nations, regardless of race or religion. We have 
of late been obliged to impose certain restrictions on 
immigration, but we have not abandoned our policy of 
hospitality. To prove it, let us now relax these restric- 
tions in favor of the Belgians, men, women and children, 
whether they come with skilled hands or empty hands, 
whether they are likely to get good wages or to become 
dependents. Little Holland is said to be sheltering a 
million refugees and surely the richest country in the 
world can take care of a few hundred thousand without 
putting too much of a strain upon its industrial system. 
Our universities, colleges and academies should grant 
free tuition and, so far as possible, support, to the 
young men and women of Belgium whose studies are 
now interrupted. The English universities are doing 
this 

We have never repented of such hospitality yet. The 
Puritans driven out from England, the Huguenots ex- 
pelled from France, and the German revolutionists of 
1848 have contributed valuable elements to our popula- 
tion and we shall find that the later immigrants have 
also brought a blessing upon their city of refuge. 

The Belgians are good stock. They have done marvels 
with their limited resources in agriculture and manu- 
facturing. They are industrious and enterprising, peace- 
able and orderly. About the responsibility for the war 
we do not all agree. Some blame most the Emperor of 
Austria; some the Emperor of Russia. But nobody 
blames the Belgians. Some sympathize with the French; 
some sympathize with the Germans. But everybody sym- 
pathizes with the Belgians. 

Open wide the gate! Give them a heartfelt welcome 
and help them across the threshold. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


October 20—Cossacks attack Germans 
in rear and drive them back from 
Warsaw. Revolutionary rising in 
Portugal quelled. 


October 21—Saxon army forced to re- 
tire from Ivangorod on the Vistula. 
Serbs and Montenegrins defeated 
near Sarajevo. 


October 22—Desperate but indecisive 
fighting on elgian border near 
coast. r rebels defeated. Japanese 
begin bombardment of German port 
of Tsing-tau. 


October 23—British fleet shells Ger- 
man entrenchments along Belgian 
coast. Austrian and German forces 
trying to hold Radom against Rus- 
sians from Warsaw. 


October 24—Fighting centers about 
La Bassée and Armentiéres. Aus- 
trians gue Czernowicz, capital 
of Bukowina. 

October 25—Germans cross the Yser 
River between Dixmude and Nieu- 
port. Germans advance again to- 
ward Augustowo. 

October 26—Austrians and Russians 
continue combat along San River in 


Galicia. Bloody struggle in Flanders 
continues with no apparent result. 























For the first time 
7 aaa since the war be- 
gan the campaign 
is concentrated at a single spot, a 
place no larger than the battlefields 
of earlier wars, From the four hun- 
dred mile line between Belfort and 
Ostend troops have been withdrawn 
and fire has slackened, while the 
forces of both parties are brought to 
bear upon the critical point on the 
French and Belgian border, near 
where the North Sea narrows to the 
English Channel. Here, in an area 
less than thirty-five miles square, as 
many troops have been massed as 
can be brought together and the 
fighting has been continuous ever 
since the fall of Antwerp, with no 
decisive gain for either side. The 
remnants of the Belgian army es- 
caped from Antwerp the night be- 
fore the surrender and made their 
way down the coast by way of Ghent 
and Bruges. The German troops re- 
leased from the siege pursued the 
retreating Belgians beyond Ostend 
and within gunshot of Dunkirk, 
when they were halted at the French 
boundary by the Allied armies in 
such force that the Germans were 
not able to hold the ground they had 
gained, but have been driven back 
step by step as far as Roulers, 
twenty miles from the frontier. 

It is amphibious fighting. Here the 
British navy and the German army 
have for the first time come into con- 
flict. The country is cut up with 


canals and creeks, and the heavy 
rains have converted the lowlands of 
the coast into a morass. There are no 
large cities in this region and no 
fortresses except Dunkirk and Lille. 
Dunkirk has not yet been reached by 
the Germans. Lille, a first class for- 
tress, which might have been ex- 
pected to hold out as long as Mau- 
beuge or Verdun, surrendered to the 
Germans at sight without a struggle. 
Now, two months later, it is being 
fiercely fought over. 

Why the desire for the possession 
of this particular bit of coastal terri- 
tory should call forth the greatest 
exertions of the contending powers 
is evident from the map. If the Ger- 
mans can break down the resistance 
of the Allies and push forward along 
the coast they will doubtless be able 
to capture the fortress of Dunkirk 
and the ports of Calais and Bou- 
logne. This will give them a straight 
line of defense from Arras to the 
coast and free them from the danger 
that has threatened them ever since 
they came into France, the turning 
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of their right wing. They would then 
be in position, if they can gather 
strength enough, to make another 
dash toward Paris, which is still 
within fifty mile of their lines. Or if, 
as seems likely, they are disposed to 
turn their attention to London 
rather than Paris, they would be 
within twenty miles of England. 
From this point their Zeppelins and 
Taubes could easily raid the English 
cities and ports, or if they should get 
control of the sea, an actual invasion 
of England might be attempted. 

On the other hand, if the Allies 
should push forward in the direction 
of Antwerp and Brussels, as they are 
now trying to do, they will either get 
behind the enemy’s line or compel 
the German forces to withdraw from 
France and Belgium. The Allies 
greatly outnumber the Germans, and 
the odds against them increase with 
every week, as England and Russia 
draw upon their vast resources. Esti- 
mates of the forces now in the field 
are very uncertain, but it is sup- 
posed that Germany has now about 





THE SEAT OF WAR IN FLANDERS 
The fiercest strife of the war has been concentrated upon the little corner of Belgium which stil) 


holds out against the Germans. Here French, British and Belgian 


troops are contending with 


German and Austrian among the canals and rivers, while the British and French warships and 


the airships and aeroplanes of both sides take part in the fray. y shaded 


area shows the terri- 


tory held by the Germans October 2 
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ANOTHER REFUGEE PICTURE 


But this cartload of little Antwerp expatriates on their way to Holland—with such a makeshift 
team as could be secured—is too good to pass by 


1,500,000 in France and Belgium, 
while the Allies have more than 
twice that number. According to a 
German estimate the total losses of 
the French, British, Russians and 
Belgians in killed, wounded and 
prisoners amount to 750,000. The 
loss of the Germans is probably 
greater. 


: The British fleet was 
‘Twixt Sea able to give material 
and Land assistance to the Allied 
armies in their effort to stop the ad- 
vance of the Germans down the coast 
toward the Straits of Dover. They 
had occupied Ostend and Nieuport 


and had approached within about 
five miles of Dunkirk when the navy 
took a hand in the fight at daybreak 
of October 19. The principal agents 
in this attack were the three light 
draft monitors built in England last 
year for Brazil, but purchased by the 
British Government and renamed the 
“Severn,” “Humber” and “Mersey.” 
These carry two six-inch guns for- 
ward and two 4.7 inch howitzers 
astern. They steamed up and down 
the coast and first from port and 
then from starboard shelled the en- 
trenchments which the Germans 
were digging near the coast. The 
Germans had no guns in position of 
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GERMAN DEFENDERS OF TSINGTAU MAKING CAMP 
In the background, one of the hills which command the city’s defenses. The Japanese have taken 
some of these heights, including Prince Heinrich Mountain, and planted siege and naval cuns 
there which are shelling the city 


long enough range to reply to them, 
and the German submarines which 
had made their way along the Dutch 
coast were not able to accomplish 
anything. A Belgian coast village 
was demolished and Ostend was bom- 
barded, without provocation, accord- 
ing to the Germans. 

Forced to abandon the shore, the 
Germans were for many days no 
more successful in forcing a passage 
along the Yser and Lys, which here 
run parallel to the coast and are con- 
nected by a chain of canals with the 
ports of Ostend, Nieuport, Dunkirk 
and Calais. The heavy guns which 
the Germans were bringing up to 
bombard Dunkirk got stuck in the 
mud, and their cavalry and armored 
automobiles were of little use. The 
fighting was mostly done at close 
range or with the bayonet, and the 
casualties are estimated by the ten 
thousand, Certain positions have 
changed hands eleven times. The 
Germans have evacuated Lille three 
times, but have come back. On Octo- 
ber 6 the French were in Lille; on 
October 10, the Germans; then the 
French drove them out, the Germans 
bombarded the city and entered it 
again on October 13. The city was 
then in flames, but the Germans put 
out the fires with the aid of firemen 
from neighboring towns. The fiercest 
fighting has been about Dixmude, 
Ypres, Roulers, Menin and La 
Bassée. It is the army of Duke 
Albrecht of Wiirttemberg which is 
fighting in this corner of Flanders, 
for General von Kluck, who has been 
on the German right, is holding his 
old position on the Aisne near Sois- 
sons. 

Little is heard of the fighting 
along the rest of the line in France, 
but the only activity of importance 
seems to be the attack on the 
terminal fortresses of the eastern 
barrier, Verdun and Belfort. The 
Germans still hold St. Mihiel, one of 
the intermediate forts between Ver- 
dun and Toul, tho the French are 
making desperate attempts to cut off 
St. Mihiel from Metz by an attack 
from the south. The Germans claim 
to have reduced some of the outer 
forts of Verdun, but the French have 
learned by experience how to meet 
the German tactics. Instead of rely- 
ing for protection on their concrete 
casements and steel cupolas, they 
have concealed their batteries and 
move them about so that the Krupp 
howitzers, even if they find their 
mark, do not do any such fatal dam- 
age as before. 

It is reported that the Germans 
have got their big howitzers in posi- 
tion before Belfort, and that the 
siege of that stronghold has begun 
in earnest. 
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‘- The news mostly comes 
= Galician to us in a negative 

Campaign form from the admis- 
sions of the opposite sides. For in- 
stance, the Austrian General Staff 
announces the capture on October 21 
of Jablunka Pass and the complete 
expulsion of the Russians from Hun- 
gary. But Jablunka Pass is southwest 
of Cracow, on the railroad leading 
from Breslau to Budapest, and it 
had not previously been supposed 
that the Russian advance in Galicia 
had gone further than Tarnow, forty 
miles to the east of Cracow. 

The Russians now, it appears, 
have been driven from the Vistula 
to the head tributaries of the Dnies- 
ter, south of Lemberg. Along the San 
River, between Przemysl and the 
Carpathian Mountains, the fighting 
has been terrific, but no decisive re- 
sult is yet reported. 

The fate of Przemysl is also still 
in doubt. This is the strongest for- 
tress in Galicia and has been under 
fire since September 18. On Octo- 
ber 2 the Russians sent a white flag 
to demand the surrender of the city, 
and when this was contemptuously 
refused they made repeated attempts 
to carry the fortifications by storm. 
One of the outer forts was taken by 
a night charge over the walls when 
the searchlights were out of order, 
but the garrison succeeded in de- 
fending the casements with their 
rifles and machine guns until the 
arrival of the reinforcements they 
had telephoned for. Altho the ap- 
proach of the German and Austrian 
forces from Cracow removed the 
Russians from the rear of Przemysl, 
they still hold the eastern bank of 
the San and continue the bombard- 
ment from that side. 

The Austrians claim to have reoc- 
cupied Czernowicz, the capital of 
Bukowina, which was taken by the 
Russians early in the war. 


The Petrograd 
dispatches give 
very full and 
circumstantial accounts of the rout 
of the Germans in Poland, and altho 
there is no confirmation of the news 
from Berlin, it seems evident that 
the German attempt to capture War- 
saw has suffered a severe setback. 
The advance upon the Polish capital 
was begun early in October, and by 
the 7th of the month almost all of 
Poland west of the Vistula was held 
by the German and Austrian forces, 
said to number 600,000 men. Accord- 
ing to the plan, Warsaw was to be 
approached simultaneously from four 
directions. One Prussian army was 
to come south from East Prussia, on 
the east side of the Vistula, along the 
railroad from Mlawa. The second 


Attack on Warsaw 
Repulsed 

















© International News 


HOW HOLLAND WELCOMES HER BELGIAN GUESTS 


A temporary dormitory in the diamond cutting works of M. Asscher at Amsterdam, who is 
providing room for hundreds of refugees 


Prussian army, under General von 
Hindenburg, invaded Poland along 
the left bank of the Vistula from 
Thorn and Posen. The third army, 
under the King of Saxony, advanced 
from Czenstochowa toward Ivan- 
gorod, while a mixt force of Aus- 
trians and Germans, under the Aus- 
trian General Dankl, came down the 
left bank of the Vistula from Galicia. 
The fall of Warsaw seemed immi- 
nent and the American consul there 
telegraphed to Washington to know 
what he should do when the city sur- 
rendered. 

All seemed to go well and by Octo- 
ber 7 the advance guard of General 
von Hindenburg’s army had come 


within five or six miles of the outer 
defences of Warsaw. On the other 
side of the Vistula were massed a 
million Russian soldiers, under the 
command of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas. The water-filled entrenchments 
in front of Warsaw were held with 
great valor by troops from the Cau- 
casus while a flanking movement was 
being carried out. Ten divisions of 
Cossacks from Novo Georgievsk 
were sent down the right bank of the 
Vistula, crost the river and on the 
18th surprized the Germans by 
appearing in their rear. The Ger- 
mans, unable to withstand this com- 
bined attack of cavalry on the west 
and infantry on the east, retreated 
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WHERE NATURE, NOT WAR, HAS WRECKED THE VILLAGES 


Japanese soldiers on their way to attack Tsingtau marching thru a ruined hamlet of Shantung, 
where recent disastrous storms have made it difficult to feed the troops 
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rapidly to the south, abandoning 
many of the heavy guns which had 
been brought up to bombard War- 
saw. The Prussians were driven be- 
yond Lowicz and Skierniewice and 
rallied only south of the Pilica River. 
Here the Saxon troops had been 
vainly endeavoring to cross the Vis- 
tula at Ivangorod, where are the only 
bridges south of Warsaw. On the 
21st they were forced to give up the 
bombardment of Ivangorod and re- 
tire toward Radom. 


While the Great War 
is raging all over the 
world, bringing suffer- 
ing and death to millions of all races, 
| the men who precipitated the catas- 
trophe have been tried and convicted 
at Sarajevo, which was the scene of 
their crime. Gavrilo Princip, the 
young Serb who fired the shots that 
killed the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand and his wife on June 28, will- 
ingly owned to and gloried in the 
deed. The accomplices of the assassin 
admit that the plot was hatched in 
Belgrade and that Major Tankosic, a 
Servian officer, supplied the revolvers 
and bombs to kill the royal couple. 

The Serbs ave been making every 
effort to rescue the conspirators by 
capturing Sarajevo before the trial 
was over, but it appears that they 
have been driven back after getting 
within a few miles of the city. 

Albania, which has been left with- 
out a pretense of government by the 
departure of Prince William of Wied 
from Durazzo, is in a state of anar- 
chy and distress. Smallpox is raging 
and bands of various races are rav- 
aging the country at will. These 
brigands or patriots are more or less 
openly supported by the five nations 
which have aspirations in Albania. 
Turkey is trying to get control over 
Albania again thru the Moham- 
medan bands. Servia is arming 
Albanians against Austria. Austria 
is supplying rifles to the Roman 
Catholic tribesmen of the north. The 
Epirotes in the south are again agi- 
tating for annexation to Greece. 
Italy has taken possession of the sea- 
port of Avlona. 

The new King of Rumania seems 
no more disposed to enter into the 
war than the late King Carlos. His 
people will not consent to take the 
side of Germany, while if he joins 
the allies Rumania is liable to an 
attack from Bulgaria by land and 
Turkey by sea. A trainload of artil- 
lery and munitions, on their way 
from Germany to Constantinople, 
has been seized by the Rumanian 
Government as it was being shipped 
from Bucharest to the Danube. Ger- 
many protested in vain against this 
violation of neutrality. 


The Balkans 


The most important of 

The War on the naval operations of 

the Sea the week is the bom- 

bardment of Ostend and the German 

positions on the Belgian coast, but 

there are minor engagements all over 
the world. 

The British submarine “E-3” was 
sunk on October 18 by German war- 
ships in the North Sea. This was one 
of the latest models, having been 
completed in 1913. 

The British destroyer “Badger” 
reports having rammed and sunk a 
German submarine off the Dutch 
coast. 

The German submarine “U-9,” 
which sank four British cruisers, the 
“Hogue,” “Aboukir,” “Cressy” and 
“Hawke,” has returned in safety to 
her home harbor. Her commander, 
Captain Weddigen, has received the 
decoration of the Ordre pour la 
Mérite for his unparalleled exploit. 

The German cruiser “Emden” has 
sunk or captured twenty-six British 
steamships in East Indian waters 
and is still at large. 

The British light cruiser “Un- 
daunted,” with the assistance of four 
destroyers, the “Lennox,” “Lance,” 
“Legion” and “Loyal,” cut off four 
German destroyers, “S-115,” “S-117,” 
“S-118” and “S-119,” near the Dutch 


coast, and sent them all to the bot- 
tom within an hour and a half. The 
Germans kept up their fire to the 
last, but without inflicting any seri- 
ous damage upon the British vessels. 
Of the four crews, 197 were lost and 
31 taken prisoners by the British. 

It appears that the Japanese cruis- 
er “Takachiho,” which was sunk in 
the harbor of Kiaochau on Octo- 
ber 17, was not blown up by a mine, 
as first reported, but by a torpedo 
from the German destroyer “S-90.” 
Only twelve men out of the cruiser’s 
crew of 456 were saved. 


Secretary McAdoo 
gives notice that the 
Reserve Banks twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks will be opened for busi- 
ness on November 16. At the recent 
conference of reserve bank directors 
with the Reserve Board, a majority 
of those present preferred a later 
date, and the directors by resolution 
recommended that the opening 
should not take place until Novem- 
ber 30. The Secretary has taken an 
earlier date because of the condition 
of the South, and for the reason that 
he believes prompt opening will be 
helpful not only there, but also in 
other parts of the country. 

He points out that the new re- 


Opening the 














Paul Thompson 


AN AVALANCHE OF ABANDONED BAGGAGE 
Trunks by the thousand which American travelers had to leave in Germany when they fled at 


the outbreak of the 


war have been gathered at Hamburg under the direction of the American 


consul and shipped to New York on a Holland-American steamer which brought no passengers 
She was compelled to dock at Staten Island because the company’s New York docks were all 
crowded by steamers held in port by the fear of capture 
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quirements as to reserves will release 
on November 16 more than $400,- 
000,000 of reserve money, and thus 
increase the banks’ credit facilities. 
He also says that the larger powers 
granted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury will permit him to deposit 
in the reserve banks a large part of 
the Treasury’s general fund. This 
will enable them to extend greater 
credits to the member banks, and 
thus serve the interests of the banks’ 
customers. 

Three thousand presidents of 
banks in the cotton states have 
signed a pledge to extend financial 
aid to farmers who reduce their 
cotton acreage by one-half next year 
and use for food crops the half thus 
released; also to discourage vigor- 
ously the planting of more than one- 
half of the present cotton area. 


: Congress adjourned 
Adjournment 4) the 24th, thus end- 
of Congress ing the longest con- 
tinuous session in the history of our 
national legislation, for there was no 
interval between the special session 
beginning April 7, 1913, and the 
regular session that opened in De- 
cember. It was thought for a time 
last week that there could be no ad- 
journment, and that the session must 
continue until the first day of the 
December session. There was per- 
sistent filibustering by the advocates 
of the proposition (already rejected 
in the Senate by a vote of 21 to 40) 
that the Government should issue 
$250,000,000 of bonds to be used for 
the relief of the cotton-growers, and 
of two bills which would serve their 
interests. One of these provides for 
the Federal inspection of cotton 
warehouses, and the other permits 
reserve banks to make loans on com- 
mercial paper up to 100 per cent of 
unimpaired capital and surplus. The 
bond bill was rejected in the House 
by a vote of 91 to 123, Leaders of 
the filibustering movement were Mr. 
Henry, of Texas, in the House, and 
Mr. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, in the 
Senate. It prevented adjournment on 
the 22d, after the House had voted 
to go at 6 p. m. The departure of 
many members left both branches 
without a quorum. Only by unan- 
imous consent could business be 
done, and Congress was idle on the 
following day. 

It was suggested that the Presi- 
dent, using the power granted to 
him by the Constitution, might cause 
adjournment. He decided, however, 
that the situation was not one in 
which that power could properly be 
exerted. Many Democrats severely 
criticized their filibustering asso- 


‘ciates for thus prolonging the ses- 


sion when they knew the measures 


which they supported could not be 
past. Opposition to adjournment 
was withdrawn on the 24th, and the 
necessary resolution was then past. 
There is an understanding that the 
bills in question shall be taken up 
promptly at the beginning of the 
next session. In the House a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed to 
make an inquiry about cotton. 


No final action con- 
cerning a  provi- 
sional government 
had been taken by the convention at 
Aguascalientes on the 25th, altho 
the adjournment ordered on the 15th 
had been for only five days. It was 
said that those who had assembled 
were waiting for Zapata’s delegates. 
This was true, but the delay was also 
due to the attitude of Carranza, to 
whom General Obregon and other 
representatives of the convention 
were addressing arguments that were 
ineffective. Carranza resented the 
convention’s assumption of supreme 
power, and asked by what right it 
claimed supremacy. He also resented 
the convention’s appointment of .a 
committee of five to assume the du- 
ties of five Cabinet offices. Altho he 
had referred to the convention our 
Government’s demand for guarantees 
concerning Vera Cruz, he declined to 
obey the convention when it instruct- 
ed him to comply with the demand, 
saying that this would establish a 
dangerous precedent, Referring to 
the convention’s declaration that it 
was the supreme authority in Mex- 
ico, he said that he would deliver his 
executive authority only to a man 
elected by the people. Zapata sent 
twenty-eight delegates. They came to 
Aguascalientes with General Ange- 
les, the intimate friend of Villa, 
whom Carranza has denounced. Just 
before the convention reassembled it 
was reported that by a combination 
of Villa and Zapata delegates Car- 
ranza would be ousted. 

Villa attended the early sessions 
of the convention and made a speech 
in which he promised to be governed 
by its action. He was applauded and 
praised. He assured our Government 
that hostilities were at an end, add- 
ing, however, that he would not ac- 
cept Carranza as Provisional Presi- 
dent. He had a large military escort. 
There were reports that his soldiers 
intimidated and insulted delegates; 
that he had an army of 18,000 men 
near at hand to coerce them, and 
even that he had made all the dele- 
gates prisoners. These stories were 
false. In an ultimatum to Carranza, 
Villa said he could no longer endure 
the caprices of an old man who 
seemed to have no more lofty motive 
than his own selfish ambition. If Car- 


The Convention 
in Mexico 


ranza should not be removed by the 
convention, he promised to go to the 
capital and remove him by force. In 
reply Carranza reviewed the career 
of Villa, pointing to the Benton case, 
the expulsion of Spaniards and 
Villa’s approval of the harsh treat- 
ment of priests by Antonio Villareal 
when the latter (now president of 
the convention) was Governor of 
Nuevo Leon. It was said that Car- 
ranza was willing to retire if he 
could be assured that Villa would not 
gain by his withdrawal. 


Hostilities in The orders of the con- 
Gu Wert vention for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities were 
ignored by Hill and Maytorena at 
Naco, on the northern border, until 
the 23d, because neither would recog- 
nize the convention’s authority, but 
on that day a truce was made there 
and Maytorena’s troops took a posi- 
tion ten miles from the town. The 
besieged Carranza commander had 
received four cannon and a supply of 
ammunition. Preparations for siege 
were continued at Agua Prieta, also 
on the border. The armistice agree- 
ment was not respected by General 
Monclovio Herrera, who recently de- 
serted Villa to support Carranza. In 
the night he attacked the Villa gar- 
rison at Parral. After a fierce battle 
his forces were routed and driven to 
the hills, but not until he had put to 
death nearly 100 prisoners who had 
fallen into his hands at the begin- 
ning of the fight. 

At the capital three civilians who 
assisted Felix Diaz at the time of the 
revolt against Madero were shot by 
Carranza’s orders, and two grand- 
sons of General Terrazas were court- 
martialed and put to death. One had 
been an officer of the Huerta Admin- 
istration and the other had served in 
Huerta’s army. General Alvaredo 
and several other’ Carranza men 
whom Villa and Maytorena had im- 
prisoned at Hermosillo were re- 
leased, in obedience to the conven- 
tion’s order, but a majority of them 
were arrested again before they 
reached the border. Villa warned 
Carranza secret service men that if 
they should be found in Juarez they 
would be shot. 

A protest and an appeal have been 
sent to our Government by the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies. Atten- 
tion is directed to a long list of 
offenses—the imprisonment or ex- 
pulsion of priests, the looting of 
churches, etc.—and it is asserted 
that several priests have been put to 
death or tortured. The present gen- 
eration of Mexican revolutionists, 
says the Federation, is thoroly anti- 
Christian and hostile to religion of 
any kind. 











A CHANT OF HATE AGAINST ENGLAND 
BY ERNST LISSAUER, IN “JUGEND” 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY BARBARA HENDERSON IN THE NEW YORK “TIMES” 





French and Russian, they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot; 
We love them not, we hate them not, 

We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 


One seized his glass held high to hail; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only: “To the Day!” 


Whose glass this fate? 

They had all but a single hate. 
Who was thus known? 

They had one foe and one alone— 


He is known to you all, he is known to you all, ENGLAND! 


He crouches behind the dark gray flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 

Come let us stand at the Judgment place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 

Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 

Thruout the Fatherland make it heard. 

We will never forego our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


Take you the folk of the Earth in pay, 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 
Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forego our hate, 

Hate by water ‘and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 














In the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet-hall, 
Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 
Like a saber-blow, like the swing of a sail, 


We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 

















WHY DOES GERMANY HATE ENGLAND? 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


VEN the fog of war cannot 
| re one thing. It cannot dis- 

guise or conceal the peculiar 
bitterness and intensity of Ger- 
many’s hatred of England and the 
English. The German officers and 
men in the field, the German people 
at home, the Kaiser in his references 
to “French’s contemptible little 
army,” the unanimity with which 
German professors and publicists 
and ambassadors single out Great 
Britain as “the enemy,” the German 
press in their foaming diatribes—ail 
show that while the Germans fear 
the Russians, are infuriated with the 
Belgians, and feel for the French no 
more than the traditional enmity of 
old antagonists, they detest the Brit- 
ish from the very bottom of their 
souls. The British prisoners in Ger- 
many are jeered at in the streets and 
lampooned in the comic papers with 
the relish of sheer venom. The open- 
ing rush of the German armies into 
France was hailed with all the more 
delight because the British troops 
had to bear the brunt of it. The fall 
of Paris itself could hardly have sent 
Berlin into wilder paroxysms of joy 
than did the reports that the British 
army had been destroyed. Whatever 
the Germans are destined to suffer, 
they feel just now—they will grow 
saner later on-—that any damage they 
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can inflict on our navy or army or 
by Zeppelin raids on our towns will 
bring them ample compensation. The 
whole country and all its people are 
united in a personal, frenzied, trans- 
cendent passion of hostility against 
Britain and all things British. 

It is a curious phenomenon, but 
not a sudden one. It does no more 
than put the coping-stone on a trans- 
formation that has been going on for 
more than fifty years and with a 
gathering rapidity for nearly twenty. 
As late as 1850 Germany was not 
only Great Britain’s admiring friend, 
but in some sort her pupil. On al- 
most all points of political, economic 
and constitutional theory and prac- 
tise the bulk of the German nation, 
with the most liberal and intelligent 
men at their head, looked to England 


‘as their guide. The enthusiasm for 


the British Constitution which Mon- 
tesquieu set ablaze thruout Europe 
was shared nowhere more heartily 
than in Prussia. The debt England 
owed to Germany in philosophy, sci- 
ence and classical poetry, was amply 
repaid by Adam Smith and his suc- 
cessors, and by the example Great 
Britain afforded of a nation at once 
self-governing, united and powerful. 
British freedom and greatness be- 
came the theme of German panegyr- 
ics and the British Empire in those 


halcyon days was not even grudged. 
That was the time when Englishmen 
and Germans were perpetually re- 
minding themselves that they came of . 


_common stock and had fought out to- 


gether the battles of the Reforma- 
tion and of European liberty against 
Louis XIV and Napoleon. For a while 
it even seemed as if the whole move- 
ment of German destiny might de- 
velop along English lines. The gift- 
ed, if somewhat impractical, National 
Liberals of the day looked forward 
to and worked for a peaceful union 
of all German states under Prussian 
leadership that should closely follow 
the English model. Centralization. 
militarism and the semi-paternal the- 
ory of government were equally ab- 
horrent to them. What they aimed at 
was a liberal constitution and a pop- 
ular monarchy, based upon the fed- 
eral system and buttressed by a real 
and adequate representation of the 
people, and above all by a responsible 
executive. Such a system, they ar- 
gued, if erected in Berlin would ulti- 
mately vanquish the stubborn spirit 
of particularism and draw to Prus- 
sia all the states of Germany in a 
durable federation. This was the 
party and these the views with which 
the Kaiser’s mother, herself an Eng- 
lishwoman, was identified, and their 
triumph or failure meant also the tri- 
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umph or failure of English influence. 
As we all know, they failed. Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Roon and ultimately 
King William convinced themselves 
that only thru war could German 
unity be secured. The result is a 
matter of history. Bismarck’s mas- 
terly and masterful policy, and the 
brilliant successes it led to, swept ail 
before it, crushed the Liberals out of 
existence, and hopelessly discredited 
the English notions and sympathies 
they represented. From the moment 
he began to get the upper hand the 
disparagement of all things English 
became a political necessity. When 
Sedan and the proclamation of the 
Emperor at Versailles brought full 
and final success, the whole nation 
was converted to the Bismarckian 
Staatsidee. The altars at which it 
had worshipped were overthrown and 
those which it had formerly turned 
from in high intellectual disdain were 
installed in their place. Universal 
military service became the popular 
idol and a strongly centralized, half- 
absolutist and intensely active gov- 
ernment completely ousted the old 
ideals of constitutionalism and indi- 
vidual self-reliance. Never was a 
mental revolution so speedy and com- 
prehensive. England fell rapidly in 
the German estimation. To deride 
British institutions and exalt by im- 
plication the Hohenzollern system, to 
belittle the British voluntary army 
in order that Germans might be still 
further convinced that conscription 
alone was compatible with military 
efficiency, grew to be the favorite 
pastimes of German politicians, jour- 
nalists and professors. It is hardly 
too much to say that within the past 
fifty years the whole tale of English 
history has been rewritten to suit 
the change in German sentiment. 
All the touchiness and bumptious- 
ness that past into the German char- 
acter with the achievement of unity 
thru war found vent in the system- 
atic writing down of everything Brit- 
ish. It was only in part a spontane- 
ous campaign; officialdom had much 


- to do with guiding and feeding it; 


and in the hands of passionate his- 
torians and teachers, of the Junkers 
and the Court, it colored the whole 
atmosphere of politics, society and 
education. While we in England still 
clung to the philo-German traditions 
of the past, the German people were 
being steadily and insidiously pre- 
pared to see in Great Britain the ul- 
timate foe. I do not by any means in- 
tend to imply that the Germans had 
no ground of complaint against us. 
I think they certainly had. We did 
nothing to help on, even if we did 
nothing positively to thwart, the at- 
tainment of German unity. The dis- 
appearance of a weakly, divided Ger- 


many and the rise of a powerful, ag- 
gressive empire in its place, did not 
greatly appeal to British sympathies 
or to the popular view of British com- 
mercial interests. From the moment 
that Germany became united she be- 
came England’s rival, not only in 
trade, but in political ambitions; and 
in neither direction was she a wel- 
come competitor. Moreover, German 
truculence and assertiveness were 
more than matched by the British 
genius for an irritating condescen- 
sion. The Germans complained, not 
without reason, that Englishmen 
never fully gave them their due; still 
affected to regard trem as interest- 
ing prodigies rather than as a 
matured and responsible nation; 
would persist in that “lecturing” 
attitude which Americans have long 
learned to know, but hardly to love, 
in their kinsmen; and never brought 
themselves to the point of admitting 
that Germany had grown out of 
British tutelage. There was thus in- 
duced a tension and a want of sym- 
pathy to which the defects in the 
national character of both peoples 
contributed their inevitable share. 
In such an atmosphere of latent ill- 
will it did not take Germany long to 
discover that she had serious griev- 
ances against us and that we had 
monstrously wronged. her. When the 
colonial fever began to influence 
German foreign policy the fact had 
to be faced that so far as all hope 
of a Greater Germany that should 
spread the German idea and receive 
German colonists and extend German 
trade was concerned, the Empire had 
been born too late. Wherever Ger- 
many turned she found England com- 
fortably settled in her path. The 
cake, as Herr Richter once remarked, 
had been divided long ago and noth- 
ing was left for the latest comer but 
the crumbs under the table. This was 
and is a source of the bitterest re- 
sentment; and as the stress of ri- 
valry in other spheres grew fiercer, 
as the Germans, duplicating British 
experience, began to change from a 
mainly agricultural to a mainly in- 
dustrial basis, and as they woke, or 
were prodded awake, to the desira- 
bility of a strong navy and a large 
mercantile marine, the discovery was 
made that here, too, Great Britain 
had been before them. While we in 
England during the past two decades 
have been chiefly imprest with the 
great advance made by Germany in 
sea-power and foreign commerce, the 
Germans have been chiefly imprest 
with the still greater leeway they 
have still to make up. That we should 
have acquired such a start at so 
trifling a cost, while Germany was 
struggling thru blood to attain the 
indispensable condition of unity, ap- 


pears to Germans so flagrantly un- 
fair as to afford a strong presump- 
tion of trickery. From that to con- 
victing Great Britain of hypocritical 
duplicity, of stirring up strife among 
her rivals while she quietly carries 
off the booty, has proved a very short 
step. It was only by urging the su- 
preme necessity of being always 
everywhere on guard against Britain 
and her wiles that the Kaiser was 
able to launch and popularize his 
naval program. 

The Germans have never disguised 
from themselves or from the world 
that they want what we have—colo- 
nies, supremacy at sea, a world-wide 
commerce and carrying-trade.. What 
is more, they regard themselves as 
far worthier of these possessions 
than we are. They have come to look 
upon us as a somnolent, decrepit, 
worn-out people, socially diseased, in- 
capable of sacrifice, mere bungling 
amateurs in an age of experts, cer- 
tain to topple over when resolutely 
attacked; while they themselves, in 
their own opinion at any rate, are 
the Romans of the modern world and 
its natural, deserving, predestined 
rulers. On this persuasion of British 
decadence have been built up one 
knows not how many fantastic hal- 
lucinations. That in the event of a 
European war the self-governing Do- 
minions would leave England in the 
lurch, that South Africa would pro- 
claim its independence, that India 
would plunge into rebellion, and that 
Islam could be successfully, and even 
easily, aroused against the rulers of 
Egypt—these have been among the 
many miscalculations fostered and 
believed in by the dreamers of Ber- 
lin. Well, India has risen, but not 
against the British; and the com- 
mander in chief of the British and 
Boer forces in South Africa is Gen- 
eral Botha, with whom a bare twelve 
years ago we were ourselves at war; 
and Canada, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia appear from their lavish out- 
pouring of men and money and gifts, 
to be almost vindictively bent on giv- 
ing the lie to the German visionaries. 
There is a sound and stubborn core 
at the heart of the British people that 
the Germans may perhaps begin to 
appreciate when our troops are 
marching thru Berlin. Hitherto they 
have neither realized nor acknowl- 
edged that it existed. One of the jew- 
els of American slang is that incom- 
parable word “front.”” The Germans 
for the past twenty years have been 
persuaded that Great Britain is all 
“front,” with nothing behind. 

And this forcing-bed of jealousy 
and hatred, of envy and contempt, 
has been fertilized for a decade and 
a half at the very least by an acute 
political antagonism, superadded to 
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the progressive tension of naval and 
commercial rivalry. Here, again, I 
am far from holding the Germans 
solely to blame for the developments 
that have poisoned Anglo-German re- 
lations. The warfare in the press, 
the scares and counter-scares, the 
fusillades of almost identical charges, 
the mare’s nests and suspicions and 
railings—Great Britain has had as 
full a share of all this as Germany. 
On both sides of the North Sea the 
consciousness has steadily deepened 
that one day the issue between Eng- 
land and Germany would have to be 
tried out. There have been moments 
of tense crisis in the past ten years 
as well as periods of comparative 
calm. Sometimes, to judge by the 
British press, one would have thought 
that the invasion of England was a 
matter of hours only. Sometimes, to 
judge by the German press, one 
would have thought that Great Brit- 
ain was on the point of initiating the 
“preventive war” to crush the Ger- 
man navy before it grew too strong. 
At other times the journalists have 
been moderately quiescent, the gov- 
ernments amicably codperating, and 
it has really looked as tho the two 
powers might continue to live side 
by side, armed to the teeth, without 
much pretense of good-will, but also 
without any positive rupture. But 
thru all the ups and downs of their 
relationship the feeling has persisted 
that Germany’s bid for sea-power 
and the character of her governing 
caste were pushing the two nations 
nearer and nearer to a collision. What 
strengthened this foreboding more 
perhaps’ than anything else was 
Great Britain’s entrance a few years 
ago into the arena of continental 
politics from which for nearly two 
generations she had stood aloof. In 
his candid and illuminating book on 
Imperial Germany, Prince von Bii- 
low remarks that “the alpha and 
omega of English policy has always 
been the attainment and maintenance 
of English naval supremacy,” and 
that in pursuit of this end Great 
Britain has allied herself against 
whatever power chanced to threaten 
her ascendency at sea. That is the 
ex-Chancellor’s explanation of the 
Anglo-French and the Anglo-Russian 
ententes and of the various Mediter- 
ranean agreements concluded by 
Downing Street with Spain and Italy. 

Probably it is the case that behind 
British diplomacy of the past decade 
there has been a double motive. The 
first motive unquestionably was to 
make an end of the insensate antag- 
onisms that had for so long kept 
apart England and France and Eng- 
land and Russia. That was a goal well 
worth seeking for itself alone. But 
while seeking it no British statesman 


could have been blind to the fact that 
the nearer England drew to France 
and Russia, by so much was Ger- 
many’s preponderance diminished 
and the possibilities of an anti-Brit- 
ish coalition reduced. The ententes 
were never aimed at Germany, but 
undoubtedly they were welcomed by 
a large body of British opinion as 
being, at the least, a precaution 
against Germany. To the Wilhelm- 
strasse, however, they appeared in 
but one guise—as a determined effort 
to hem Germany in, to hamper her 
diplomatic freedom and to restrict 
her expansion. Nearly all the crises 
since 1904, apart from those that 
have arisen in the Balkans, have been 
due to German attempts to disrupt 
the Anglo-French entente. There 
have been times when the very right 
of either England or France to form 
any European friendship at all ex- 
cept by permission of the Wilhelm- 
strasse has been disputed and denied. 
The Germans have never been able 
to accommodate themselves to the 
fact of Anglo-French amity. It was 
an unaggressive amity that threat- 
ened no one until Germany’s pistol- 
ling diplomacy thruout the Morocco 
question gave it a significance that 
neither its British nor its French 
authors had anticipated. The- more 
Germany tried to break it down the 
firmer it became, and with every 
fresh proof of its solidity the more 
furiously was Germany incensed 
against us. To those who have lived 
on the spot amid the detonating 
fears, the strain, the successive cri- 
ses, and the passionate suspicions 
and mistrust of the past ten years, 
the actual outbreak of war came al- 
most as a relief. 

But it is, of course, our part in the 
struggle that has brought German 
Anglophobia to boiling-point. The 
reason is simple and has nothing 
whatever to do with any “betrayal of 
Teutonic culture.” It is that against 
Russia and France, Germany be- 
lieved she had a fighting chance, but 


THORN -AND ROSE 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Far richer than a thornless rose 

Whose branch with beauty never 
glows 

Is that which every June adorns 

With perfect bloom among its 
thorns. 








Merely to live without a pain 

Is little gladness, little gain. 

Ah, welcome joy tho mixt with 
grief,— . 

The thorn-set flower that crowns 
the leaf. 




















that against Russia and’ France and 
Great Britain she knows she has 
none. Our navy, our incomparable re- 
sources in men and wealth, have 
turned the scales against her and 
made her task impossible and her 
failure certain. The British navy has 
swept German commerce off the seas 
and keeps its thumb hard prest on 
the enemy’s economic windpipe. Im- 
agine for a moment what the situa- 
tion would be today if Great Britain 
had remained neutral, how in every 
single particular it would be infinite- 
ly more favorable to Germany, how 
her fleets would be free to operate 
against the northern towns and coast 
of France, and her commerce and 
food supplies would be following 
their normal routes. More than that, 
the German troops might now be in 
Paris. The best military opinion, 
German and French as well as Brit- 
ish, seems at any rate to agree that 
the worth of the British troops on 
the left wing when the Germans 
made their initial rush into France 
was what really saved the French 
army from sheer disaster. If Great 
Britain can be thus effective in the 
first two months of the war, what 
will she be when she really begins to 
fight—say next spring—when her 
trade has become almost normal, 
when army after army is being pre- 
pared for the field, when her navy 
has had six more months in which to 
make its grip felt, and when she wilil 
still be raising money as easily as 
she is raising it now? Only some dis- 
aster that would destroy her navy 
and leave her shores open to inva- 
sion can prevent the final push which 
will bring Kaiserism clattering to 
the ground, from being administered 
by the power of Great Britain. That 
is why Germany hates us beyond any 
of the Allies and with a quite pecu- 
liar ferocity. We do not reciprocate 
it and therefore it comes all the eas- 
ier to us to grin and bear it. There is 
hardly a trace of hostility in the sen- 
timent of the British people toward 
the Germans. There is on the other 
hand a strong and just antagonism 
against the German war caste and its 
spirit and its leaders. But Anglo- 
phobia in the Fatherland appears to 
embrace all sections of the German 
population and to be directed against 
all sections of our own. We realize 
in England that it is futile to hope 
for any change till the madness of 
militarism has been exorcised and 
till it is proved by the uses to which 
we put our distant but inevitable vic- 
tory how clearly we distinguish be- 
tween the panoplied brutality of 
Prussian arrogance which we abhor 
and the German people whom we sin- 
cerely respect. 
London 
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WHAT THE RED CROSS IN PARIS IS DOING IN THESE DAYS OF DARKNESS 
BY LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN, M.D. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


E have been in Paris a 
WV were the bright, 
frivolous City of Light, 


where in happier days the crowded 
boulevards resounded with revelry. 
[t was ten in the evening when we 
drove from the station, and what a 
change! The moon lighted our way 
thru dark, deserted streets, while 
bars of white light flashed their pen- 
etrating rays across the heavens 
searching some unseen enemy of the 
sky. It was like a city of the dead. 

Since then, I have visited many 
hospitals—more than twenty of the 
largest—and have seen more than a 
thousand of the wounded, the wreck- 
age of the policy of insanity that is 
responsible for this frightful war, 
eighty-seven victims of which we saw 
buried today in this city. 

The blackest chapters of this atro- 


cious onslaught on civilization have 


not yet been written, nor will they 
be for many a day, for the partici- 
pants are still comparatively fresh, 
notwithstanding the terrible battle 
of the Aisne; and the grim specter 
of disease, that claims by far the 
largest share of the mortality, is only 
beginning to gather his own. It is 
therefore with special interest that 
one can turn from this dark picture 
to a brighter one, the work of re- 
construction—what is being done for 
the saving of life, rather than its 
destruction and wreckage—and to 
know how the people of this great 
city are proving their humanity, and 
facing one of the gravest problems 
in its history of over 2000 years. 

First and foremost is La Croix- 
Rouge Frangaise, organized over half 
a century ago, which today extends 
its beneficent influence over every 
section of this beautiful land. It is 
governed by a central committee of 
fifty members presided over by the 
Marquis de Vogiié. It includes three 
principal societies, La Croizx-Rouge 
Militaire, which formerly admitted 
only men; L’Union des Femmes de 
France, with only woman surgeons 
and attendants, presided over by 
Madame D. Perouse; and Les Dames 
de France, whose membership is com- 
posed mainly of the wives of Gov- 
ernment officials, of which Madame 
Carnot is the president. 

The fifty delegates composing the 
committee and subcommittees are 
chosen from these three societies and 
from the delegates accredited to the 
Military Government of Paris and 
the twenty army corps of France, 
thus insuring harmonious action be- 


tween the military and civil authori- 
ties. The society has a membership 
of over 110,000 and 400 committees, 
and its humanitarian work goes on 
in time of peace as well as war. 

The committee of a single arron- 
dissement of Paris, established only 
two years ago, has to its credit 3056 
free surgical dressings, 33 operations 
and 1322 consultations, while that of 
Compiégne had 5988 consultations 
and 22,757 dressings, and Rheims, 
1072 consultations, 6188 dressings 
and 700 operations. It also distrib- 
uted 20,000 bottles of sterilized milk, 
many provisions, and clothing to the 
families of soldiers; and in hundreds 
of other ways is realizing the beau- 
tiful ideals for which it was founded. 

At the outbreak of the war it had 
365 sanitary units or “foundations” 
ready for immediate service, with a 
capacity of 20,000 beds. These have 
been enormously increased, and to- 
day there are over 30,000 vacant beds 
in the city of Paris alone, awaiting 
the arrival of the wounded. There are 
also over a hundred “Railroad Hospi- 
tals,” thirty field hospitals and over 
500 auxiliary hospitals, among which 
may be mentioned the palatial resi- 
dences of Baron Rothschild and his 
brother. Many have not yet received 
a single patient. 

Under the flag of the Red Cross, 
along the Rue de Rivoli, the Champs 
Elysées, Rue St. Honoré and Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, on the fashion- 
able boulevards as well as in the 
Quartier Latin, private residences 
and convents, lycées and splendid ho- 
tels, including Claridge’s, the Majes- 
tic, the Bristol and Astoria, are now 
being utilized as hospitals, where I 
have seen wounded French and Brit- 
ish, Senegalese and Irish, Arab and 
Scotch, Turco and German promiscu- 
ously mixed. 

During the Franco-Prussian war 
the Croix-Rouge cared for over 110,- 
000 sick and wounded soldiers and 
repatriated over 26,000 refugees, at 
an expense of 12,000,000 francs. At 
the time of the Boxer war in China 
it sent a hospital ship to Taku, dis- 
tributed many gifts to the expedi- 
tionary troops and built a 200-bed 
hospital at Nagasaki; and during the 
Moroccan campaign its nurses cared 
for the sick and wounded in Casa- 
blanca, Marina, Fez and other local- 
ities. Last year during the war in the 
Balkans it sent five units, surgeons 
and nurses, some of whom I saw 
there doing efficient service. It con- 
tinues its munificent work by caring 


for old soldiers and their families, 
and instilling patriotism thru’ its 
gentle ministrations. Over 2,250,000 
francs have been distributed to the 
wounded veterans of the Crimean, 
Italian, Mexican, Franco-Prussian 
wars and colonial expeditions. The so- 
ciety also owns many convalescent 
homes at Hyéres, Vichy, Rabat and 
Chateau d’Ariboise, where invalided 
colonial or other soldiers, convalesc- 
ing from anemia or tropical fevers, 
can regain their vigor. In 1910 thou- 
sands of victims of the flooded dis- 
tricts of Paris and the surrounding 
country were fed, clothed and cared 
for thru this agency. 

During the past week, thru the 
courtesy of Madame Lejars, wife of 
the Chef de Medecin de |’H6pital 
Militaire de St. Martin; Madame Pe- 
rouse, M, Peret and others in author- 
ity, I have visited many of the hospi- 
tals and ouvroirvs under the manage- 
ment of this wonderful institution 
and seen much of the practical work 
it is accomplishing. Thousands of 
women, wives of soldiers, seam- 
stresses, stenographers and others 
who have been deprived of work on 
account of the war, many of whom 
are threatened with destitution, are 
being employed in knitting warm 
garments and making clothing for 
the wounded in hospitals or on the 
line; thus is their labor twice blest. 

Another organization contributing 
to the work of the Red Cross is the 
Société Francaise de Secours aux 
Blessés Militaire, which is equipped 
similarly to the three already men- 
tioned and is working on parallel 
lines. 

The general bureau of distribution 
for thé hospitals is presided over by 
Madame Lejars. It is liberally stocked 
with medical and surgical supplies, 
as well as hospital equipment—beds, 
blankets and clothing—so that an 
“ambulance” can be supplied for in- 
stallation at the front or elsewhere 
on demand. 

Paris is enthusiastic over this 
work. Its people are awakened to the 
gravity of their situation. A quiet 
dignity and determination every- 
where prevails. The recent victories 
of the Allies are not shouted from 
the housetops, but the people are in- 
spired by hope aru a consciousness of 
success that thrills them with pa- 
triotism. Their patience while wait- 
ing the result, be it victory or defeat, 
is most remarkable and indicates a 
patriotism of the highest character. 

Paris, October 5, 1914 
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PULLED THE LEVER WHICH FREES THE TORPEDO AND SETS ITS MECHANISM GOING. THE TORPEDO I8 ADJUSTED TO STOP 


AND HURL ITSELF IN A STRAIGHT COURSE AT THE ATTACKED SHIP 
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THE AVIATOR, WHO HAS VOLPLANED DOWN WITHIN RANGE OF HIs TARGET. HAS JUST 


SINKING AT A CERTAIN DEPTH 


THE FLYING-FISH TORPEDO 


A NEW AND TERRIBLE FORM OF. ATTACK ON THE HIGH SEAS OR IN HARBORS 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


EAR Admiral Bradley A. 
Ras: of our navy has pointed 

out the feasibility of deliver- 
ing automobile torpedoes from aero- 
planes or airships, instead of from 
submarines or torpedo boats, and has 
invented a means for carrying it into 
effect. As the scheme is now under 
consideration by the Navy Depart- 
ments, its details, for obvious rea- 
sons, cannot be made public, but 
enough can be said to show the gen- 
eral character of one of the most 
formidable attacks against the battle- 
ship and battle-line which has yet 
been devised. 

To drop bombs from aeroplanes or 
airships is, of course, old, and-as is 
well known has been freely practised 
during the present war by both bel- 
ligerents in their assaults upon cities 
or isolated buildings. No attempts 
have yet been made to destroy battle- 
ships by these dejectiles, nor does 
it seem that for that purpose they 
are likely to be of much use. This 
because of the difficulty of hitting a 
ship in motion by an: object dropt 
upon her deck from a point directly 
above her. To obtain the largest tar- 
get the aeroplane must fly not only 
immediately over but hold a parallel 
course at the same speed as the ship. 
This is very difficult owing to the air 
currents aloft which constantly tend 
to divert the aeroplane from a 
straight course, and also because of 
the high altitude which must be 
maintained in order to keep out of 
the range of guns especially con- 
structed to throw shrapnel at high 
elevations. The higher the aeroplane 
flies, the smaller, of course, is the 
target, and if the path of movement 
of the aeroplane intersects that of 
the ship, the target area is still 
smaller because only a portion of the 
deck becomes endangered. Naturally 
the attacked ship in such circum- 
stances will herself steer an irregu- 
lar course and keep the atmosphere 
above her as full of shrapnel bullets 
as possible. Furthermore, the bombs 
—even if they hit—reach only the 
superstructure, and with a velocity 


due simply to gravity—therefore. 


with little penetrative effect, espe- 
cially against the heavily armored 
turrets. 

The problem which Admiral Fiske 
has solved is a very different 
one from that of successfully drop- 
ping bombs. In nearly all lay dis- 
cussions of attack by the automo- 
bile or fish torpedo, the assumption 
is made that the torpedo has already 
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been transported. by some sort. of 
movable platform to a point from 
which it can be delivered, and also 
that in getting to this point the plat- 
form has not been destroyed by the 
defensive weapons of the ship at- 
tacked. Those, however, whose busi- 
ness it is to study torpedo warfare 
know that the difficulties of getting 
there” are often greater than those 
of hitting the target after arrival. A 
torpedo boat or destroyer on the sur- 
face must encounter the projectiles 
of her quarry, and may find herself 
engaged by the screen of protecting 
boats of her own kind which sur- 
round the capital ship. If a number 
of destroyers could, by eluding the 
protecting craft, or in the absence 
of them, get within fifteen hundred 
yards or so of a battleship, it is pos- 
sible that one might send her tor- 
pedo home, even if all the others 
were sunk. But there is so little like- 
lihood of their getting there that 
torpedoes are made with motive pow- 
er sufficient to impel them over five 
sea miles at very high speed, so 
that their carrying boat or platform 
can project them from distances of 
10,000 yards; or in other words, from 
a position so far off from the enemy 
that the boat or ship makes but a 
very small target. 

The submarines, as has already 
been shown in these columns, are un- 
der special difficulties of their own, 
notably slowness of travel, blindness 
when submerged, and also the ex- 
treme discomfort of human beings 
living in them while under water for 
any protracted length of time; this 
owing to the nerve-racking din of the 
machinery, the limited air-supply and 
the vitiation of the atmosphere by 
the storage battery fumes. None of 
these difficulties are insuperable, but 
invention has not fully caught up 
with them. 

Admiral Fiske’s bold conception is 
the conversion of the aeroplane into 
a torpedo platform, for which he re- 
gards it as especially suitable be- 
cause of the possibilities of getting 
it to a delivery point for its torpedo 
much nearer than is practicable with 
the torpedo boat or destroyer, and 
with far greater swiftness and cer- 
tainty than the submarine. In fact, 
there seems to be no reason—except 
the necessary elaboration of details 
—why it is not now within the 
bounds of possibility to deliver an 
automobile torpedo carrying 250 
pounds of the most powerful explos- 


ive from a point within 1500 yards. 


of.an enemy’s battleship or battle- 
line. Inasmuch as after the torpedo 
is launched it automatically adjusts 
itself to the desired immersion and 
also controls itself to keep the direc- 
tion in which it is aimed over dis- 
tances nearly five times greater than 
this, the chance of its hitting its 
mark is immensely increased. 

How the thing is done is easily 
grasped by considering the torpedo 
and atroplane unitedly as a flying- 
fish, which when it dives leaves its 
wings in the air. No essential change 
is made in the torpedo as now con- 
structed. No essential change is made 
in the aeroplane—that is, any type 
may be used, subject to the limita- 
tions of its special employment. The 
torpedo is held rigidly below the 
aeroplane frame with its war-head 
pointing forward. A single lever at 
the right hand of the aviator, when 
pulled, first trips the pin which al- 
ways protrudes from the wall of the 
fish-torpedo and thus opens the air 
valve from the flask of comprest air 
which supplies the motive power, and 
then frees the torpedo from its 
clamps, so that it falls into the water. 
This is all there is to the substantial 
mechanism. The way the attack. is 
delivered is, however, of importance. 

It has been determined that an aer- 
oplane can be successfully launched 
from the deck of a ship at sea. We 
have repeatedly so launched aero- 
planes from our scout cruisers. For 
present purposes it is assumed that 
our scout, tho out of sight of the en- 
emy, has been keeping in touch with 
his fleet or squadron which is cruis- 
ing at normal speed in the usual sin- 
gle file or column, ships five hun- 
dred yards apart. A starless night is 
picked out, and the flying-fish rises 
to an elevation of about 2000 feet 
and steers directly for its target. At 
this hight it is practically invisible 
in the darkness. It can see the en- 
emy’s ships even if all their lights 
are out, for the hulls make black 
blots on the sea, always darker than 
the water. As soon as the aviator 
estimates his distance from the en- 
emy to be about 1500 yards, he vol- 
planes down—diving in spirals—as 
swiftly as possible, until he gets 
within ten or fifteen feet of the wa- 
ter, and he regulates matters so that 
when he reaches this point he is 
properly aiming at the ship he means 
to strike. Then he pulls his lever. 
The torpedo drops horizontally, takes 
the depth for which it has already 
been adjusted and shoots forward, 
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like a swordfish, in a straight line, 
covering the intervening distance in 
a fraction of a minute. The gyro- 
scope gear in the fish torpedo keeps 
it true in its aimed path. The ele- 
ment of uncertainty in torpedo pro- 
ejction is not inaccuracy of travel of 
the torpedo, but the difficulty of esti- 
mating the speed and direction of 
movement of the vessel fired at. Up 
to a range of 2000 yards—about one 
mile—an expert torpedo officer can 
now hit a battleship six hundred feet 
long every shot—always providing 
that the boat from which the torpedo 
is launched can get so near to her 
target. With the flying-fish torpedo 
capable of safely reaching a distance 
of but 1500 yards, hitting of the 
mark is practically assured. If a 
division of four battleships of sim- 
ilar length, five hundred yards 
apart, is a still bigger target, the 
chances of the torpedo getting one 
of them are easily calculated. The ex- 
plosion and the downward plunge of 
the victim close the scene. 

For the attacked ship to see so 
small an object as an aeroplane 2000 
feet high and at night—even if the 
attack be anticipated and search- 
lights be kept going—is next to im- 
possible. To hit an aeroplane when 
it is dropping rapidly downward is 
beyond the capacity of the guns, 
which cannot be changed in elevation 
and sighted quickly enough. To de- 
stroy the aeroplane after it has done 
its work, would have to be done amid 
the awful stress of discovery in the 
time the torpedo is rushing home, 
and would be perfectly futile, any- 
how. One man plus an aeroplane is 
a cheap exchange for a thousand men 
plus a battleship. 

If the Navy Department’s conclu- 
sions result in the adoption of the 
flying-fish torpedo, a new auxiliary 
—the aeroplane ship—will be added 
to the “train” which now includes 


the most striking statement of 

the military situation in eastern 
Europe. While reading the sermons 
in stone written in “the Bible of 
Amiens,” for which the French and 
German armies are still contending, 
his mind flew to the opposite fron- 
tier, where now the German and 
Russian forces confront one another. 
He intuitively perceived that the 
logical line of battle was not in 
France, but along “the two moat riv- 
ers of Europe”: 


Count them together for a thousand 
miles of moat between Europe and the 


I: is to John Ruskin that we owe 


the hospital ships, colliers, repair 
ships and ammunition ships attend- 
ant upon the fighting fleet. This ves- 
sel besides carrying a supply of aero- 
plane and torpedoes will have all the 
necessary launching means and a 
crew of skilled aviators, officers and 
men. She will be of high speed, so as 
to be serviceable as a scout. 

The reduction in torpedo range 
may lead to a corresponding decrease 
in weight of the torpedo mechanism, 
and thus bring the weapon within 
the lifting capacity of existing types 
of aeroplane. Or it may be found 
desirable to keep the torpedo as it is, 
and devise aeroplanes of increased 
lifting power. 

While a night attack would prob- 
ably involve less danger to the at- 
tacker than would a day attack, yet 
the difficulty of pointing the heavy 
guns of a rolling ship at an approach- 
ing air craft, which is changing not 
only its range but its hight with 
great rapidity, is so great that a day 
attack, especially from a distance of 
10,000 yards, would seem to give a 
higher probability of success than is 
given by any method now existing. 

Formidable as is the Whitehead 
or fish torpedo when directed 
against ships at sea, it becomes 
even more dangerous when attack- 
ing vessels moored in harbors or 
basins. A bomb dropt in such 
a confined area, if it misses its 
mark, explodes where it lands, pos- 
sibly in the mud at the harbor 
bottom. A fish torpedo, on the other 
hand, runs under the surface until it 
strikes something, and where a basin 
is crowded with shipping is almost 
certain to cause injury not only to 
the vessel which it may hit, but to 
those in the immediate vicinity. That 
it will be dropt from dirigibles by 
one or both of the contending parties 
of the present war is within future 
probability, since the British and 


THE MOAT RIVERS OF EUROPE 
THE STRATEGY OF THREE MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 


Desert, reaching from Dantzig to 
Odessa, . . . two rivers, little thought of 
by common graphers, but of quite 
unspeakable importance in human his- 
tory, the Dniester and the Vistula... . 
The two of them together divide Eu- 
rope, properly so called—Europa’s own 
and Jove’s, the small educationable, 
civilizable and more or less mentally 
rational fragment of the globe—from 
the great chaotic space, occupied date- 
lessly by Scythians, Tartars, Huns, 
Cossacks, Bears, Ermines and Mam- 
moths in various thickness of hide, 
frost of brain and wo of abode—or of 
unabiding. Nobody’s history worth mak- 
ing has anything to do with them. 


Turning now to the map, we see 
both armies halted on Ruskin’s line. 


German airships are already capable 
of raising the necessary weight. It 
is reported that British dirigibles are 
under construction which will carry 
nearly nine tons. The German “L-3,” 
a Zeppelin air cruiser built for 
long distance flights and operations 
against the enemy’s dock yards, sup- 
ports about 8% tons. Either of these 
great ships could take up a fish tor- 
pedo—perhaps three or four. If the 
Germans adopt the plan, flying-fish 
torpedo attacks on the British block- 
ading fleet may be in prospect. On the 
other hand, the British may use it 
against the German ships bottled in 
Wilhelmshaven or other harbors. 

As it was openly stated by German 
authorities before the war begar 
that prior to a grand action with the 
British fleet the Russian navy would 
be disposed of, the recent appear- 
ance of a squadron of battle 
ships maneuvering in the Baltic 
probably presages the beginning of 
the disposition process. This indi- 
cates a division of the German 
fleet, the remaining capital ships 
being, it is said, in the Kiel Canal as 
well as at Wilhelmshaven. One fish 
torpedo dropt in the waterway of the 
canal and running along it until it 
strikes a ship might not only destroy 
that ship but also, for the time be- 
ing, disable the canal itself, thus 
preventing junction of the divided 
German force or the retreat into the’ 
Baltic of the North Sea vessels in 
case of defeat. 

Since the foregoing was written, 
it has been reported that the Ger- 
mans are practising with Zeppelins, 
firing torpedoes at rafts in Lake 
Constance—and as mention is made 
of “torpedo tubes” being installed 
on these airships, it may be inferred 
that they have already appreciated 
the efficacy of Admiral Fiske’s inven- 
tion. 

New York City 


In the north, during the first month 
of the war, the Russians marched 
thru East Prussia until they reached 
the Vistula; there they were checked 
and driven back. In the south, during 
the second month of the war, the 
Russians conquered Galicia until 
they reached the gap between the 
Dniester and the Vistula; there they 
were checked and driven back. In the 
center, during the third month of 
the war, the Germans conquered Po- 
land until they reached the Vistula; 
there they were checked and driven 
back. It seems likely now that the 
opposing armies will settle down for 
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the winter along this thousand mile 
moat of the Vistula and the Dniester, 
which runs between the Baltic and 
the Black. 

But one thing Ruskin did not fore- 
see: that in the coming conflict his 
England would be found on the Asi- 
atic side of the Vistula. When Clem- 
enceau, a born revolter and a profes- 
sional overturner of governments, 
became at last Premier of France, he 
put down revolutionary disturbances 
with a strong hand, This aroused the 
resentment of his former associates 
of the malcontent faction, and one of 
them called at the ministry to remon- 
strate. When he quoted to Clemen- 
ceau some of his former insurgent 
utterances, the Premier replied, 
“Yes, my friend, but now, you see, I 
am on the other side of the barri- 
cade.” 

Great Britain is now on the other 
side of the barricade, and no Eng- 
lishman would now write of Russia 
as Ruskin, Swinburne and Kipling 
did. This change of sentiment is not 
to be hastily attributed to hypocrisy 
or self interest. The world has 
grown older and incidentally wiser in 
the last thirty-five years. We are not 
so cocksure as Ruskin and his gen- 
eration on questions of art or eth- 
nology. It may be true that the his- 
tory of the region east of the Vistula 
has had little of interest for us, but 
it is already quite evident that the 
Scythians, Tartars, Huns and Cos- 
sacks are going to have a good deal 
to do with the making of history in 
the future, and not merely military 
history either. Not a little art and 
science comes to us from the Trans- 
Vistula. Russian and Polish novels 
are popular in America; Slavic 
music, dances, costumes and decora- 
tion pervade our theaters. The eter- 
nal conflict between altruism and 
egoism is now carried on in the west 
under the opposing banners of Rus- 
sian Tolstoy and Polish Nietzsche. 

When we come to look closely at 
Ruskin’s partition “between Europe 
and the Desert,” it becomes more 
hazy. Where the Vistula enters into 
the Baltic it divides the Germans on 
the east from the Poles on the west. 
And Germany itself, is it not domi- 
nated by that corner of the empire 
where Slavic and Teutonic blood have 
most commingled, and has it not 
taken its politics from Treitschke, a 
man of Slavic name? 

But race theories do not have to be 
scientifically accurate in order to be 
influential, and Ruskin was right 
when he put his finger upon the Vis- 
tula divide as the seat of the real 
conflict. If the English had heeded 
his words they would have now a 
clearer comprehension of the forces 
with which they have to deal. Every 


war is based on a misunderstanding. 
The misunderstanding at the bottom 
of this one is the failure to realize 
that German enmity is directed 
toward the east rather than the west. 
France is fighting Germany, but 
Germany is fighting Russia. When 
the Germans advanced on Paris they 
felt themselves marching toward St. 
Petersburg. 

This misunderstanding shows it- 
self in the polemic between English 
and German savants in a way that 
would be amusing if it were not so 
tragical. Some of the English papers 
accuse the German Chancellor of de- 
ceiving his people because he talked 
about making war upon Russia and 
ignored France. We Americans who 
are more familiar with German 
thought thru immigration and educa- 
tion can appreciate the German 
point of view, however littie we may 
sympathize with it, so we have no 
difficulty in realizing that the reason 
why so little was said about the war 
with France was because little was 
thought about it, altogether too little, 
as the Germans now see for them- 
selves. It is difficult, however, for the 
Briton to comprehend that the Ger- 
mans regarded the trampling of Bel- 
gium, the conquest of France and the 
crippling of England as merely the 
removal of obstacles in the way of 
the performance of their divinely ap- 
pointed mission of crushing the Slav. 

How the Germans became obsessed 
with this idea is apparent from their 
history. The egg from which hatched 
out the Prussian kingdom' and 
the German Empire was laid in 
East Prussia eight hundred years 
ago when the Pope took the Teutonic 
Knights of Saint Mary’s Hospital 


-from Jerusalem and statione? them 


on the Baltic coast to stand as the 
outpost of Christendom in face of 
the heathen Slavs. Like a _ sentry 
whom his commandant has forgotten 
to relieve, the Prussian still stands 
at his post and faces the same way, 
regardless of the fact that there are 
now many Christians in front of him 
and many heathen behind him. He 
has repudiated the authority of the 
Pope, but he still believes that he is 
called of God to this duty. He has the 
soldier’s temperament. 

This is why the war on the eastern 
frontier, which we care little about, 
receives a large share of attention in 
the German press. The names are 
hard, the places unfamiliar and we 
can’t see what difference it makes 
who takes them. But the Germans 
are vitally interésted in the war with 
Russia, for her alone they really 
fear. France and England have been 
losing population. France absolutely, 
England relatively to Germany. But 
Russia outnumbers Germany nearly 








three to one and is growing in geo- 
metrical ratio like a big snow ball. 
If the Germans should wage perpetu- 
ally war on the Russians and kill 
three millions of them every year, 
the population of Russia would re- 
main undiminished. To contend 
against such an enemy is, the Ger- 
mans feel, a big enough job in it- 
self without having seven’ other na- 
tions attack them in the rear. 

The Germans regard Russia as the 
aggressor, not only because of her 
provocative mobilization on the Ger- 
man frontier, but because of an ac- 
tual invasion of German territory on 
the afternoon of August 1, the day 
after the Czar in his telegram to 
the Kaiser had given his “solemn 
word” that his troops would “under- 
take no provocative action.” The Rus- 
sian invasion of East Prussia in the 
first few weeks of the war, the siege 
of Kénigsberg, where the Teutonic 
Knights built their citadel in 1255, 
the tales of Cossack atrocities heard 
from the Prussian refugees, the dis- 
astrous defeats of the Austrians in 
Galicia, incensed still more the Ger- 
man mind and made it imperative to 
take action on the eastern frontier. 
So as soon as the Germans saw that 
they had been baffled in their hope of 
capturing Paris by a rapid raid, they 
entrenched their lines in northern 
France and dispatched such forces as 
they could to East Prussia under 
General von Hindenburg. 

The first military genius that the 
Great War has made prominent is 
General von Hindenburg. It is no 
wonder that the Germans are all 
wearing his portrait button and that 
the Kaiser proposes to make a prince 
of him, for his advent has entirely 
changed the condition of things 
along the five hundred mile line of 
battle. On the north the Russians 
had taken the greater part of East 
Prussia and were besieging Kénigs- 
berg. On the south the Russians had 
taken the greater part of Galicia and 
were besieging Przemysl. In the cen- 
ter the Russians from Warsaw were 
likely to invade Germany in the di- 
rection of Berlin or Breslau. 

Now the situation is reversed. On 
the north the Russians have been 
driven from East Prussia. On the 
south Przemysl has been relieved. In 
tne center Warsaw is attacked. 
Whether these successes be perma- 
nent or not they are sufficiently strik- 
ing to deserve consideration. General 
von Hindenburg first formed his 
army on the line between Osterode 
and Allenstein from the beaten rem- 
nants of the two or three army corps 
which had been stationed in East 
Prussia, when the war began, to 
check the Russian advance, reinforced 
with troops drawn from France and 
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with artillery from the Vistula fort- 
resses. On August 27 he struck 
southward, driving the enemy back 
into the swamps and lakes of the 
Mazure district where, if we may 
give full credit to the German re- 
ports, 70,000 Russians were taken 
prisoners. Then he turned northwest, 
marching ninety-four miles in four 
days, and attacked the main Russian 
force under General Rennenkampf, 
which, however, eluded him and es- 
caped across the frontier. The facul- 
ties of the University of Kénigsberg 
in their delight at being rescued 
from the Russians conferred upon 
the victorious commander all their 
degrees, so General von Hindenburg 
became in a single day a doctor of 
law, medicine, theology and philoso- 
phy. He was hailed as “the Preserver 
of Prussia,” and statues are already 
erected in his honor. 

Such exuberance of gratitude is 
natural enough on the part of the 
Germans, but to the indifferent ob- 
server it is apparent that Hinden- 
burg’s successes, striking as they 
are, do not constitute a triumph. We 
read that the Germans who had come 
within six miles of Warsaw have been 
driven back thirty, and in the north 
that the Russians who had been 
driven back into their own country 
as far as the Niemen are again in- 


vading East.Prussia in the neighbor- 
hood of Lyck. Already Russia’s chief 
dependence, “General Winter,” the 
veteran who defeated Napoleon, has 
entered the field and active cam- 
paigning is becoming difficult. Con- 


ditions here are very different from 
those in the western field. Belgium 
and France are provided with plenty 
of railroads and excellent highways. 
In Poland and Russia railroads are 
rare and wagon roads are miserable. 
The big Krupp howitzers which the 
Germans handled with such celerity 
in the west, on trains and motor 
trucks, are an embarrassment in the 
mire of the Vistula valley. In Belgium 
and France the strongest fortresses 
fell with surprizing swiftness. On 
the east during the same period no 
fortress of importance has been 
taken. The Russians in East Prussia 
got within reach of Kénigsberg, 
Thorn and Graudenz, but failed to 
capture them. In Galicia they met 
with their first fortress at Przemysl 
and it still withstands them. So, too, 
the Germans invading Russia were 
defeated at their first fortress, Oso- 
wiec. It remains to be seen whether 
they will make as short work of the 
fortifications along the Vistula, if 
they get to them, as they did with 
Liége, Namur and Antwerp. 

A glance at a recént railroad map 
of eastern Europe will show the dif- 
ficulty of carrying the campaign into 
Russian territory. Germany is cov- 
ered with a network of railroads, but 
across the border they suddenly 
dwindle to a few trunk lines. Be- 
sides this the gage is changed at the 
frontier from the standard of Eu- 
rope and America, 4 feet 81% inches, 
to 5 feet and % inch. The Russian 
gage is undoubtedly the better for 
commercial purposes. It has always 
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FAME COMES PROMPTLY TO GERMAN SOLDIERS 


Busts of the Crown Prince—‘the conqueror of Longwy”—and General von Hindenburg—‘“‘the vic- 

torious leader of the Army of the East”—with the British Lion at bay between them, unveiled 

in Berlin, before the Eberlein Museum. Said the London Times of this immortalized “victory” of 

Longwy: “Aug. 28—Longwy, an obsolete fortress, surrenders after a gallant and wholly unex- 
pected resistance of twenty-four days” 


been an annoyance to our engineers 
that they are obliged to restrict their 
gigantic locomotives and palace cars 
to the width of the old stage coach. 
But the principal motive of the Rus- 
sian Government in adopting a dif- 
ferent gage from the rest of Europe 
was to prevent German engines and 
cars being used in such an invasion 
as the present. 

But however inadequate the Rus- 
sian railroad system may seem to 
foreigners the Russians have a way 
of using it that disappoints their 
enemies. During the war with Japan 
it was the general expectation of the 
outside world that the Trans-Siberian 
railroad would soon break down thru 
the congestion of traffic and the as- 
sumed incompetence of the Russians. 
But on the contrary this single track 
line carried troops and supplies for 
eighteen months from Moscow to 
Manchuria, over five thousand miles, 
and was in better condition at the 
end of the war than at the beginning. 

In the present war the Russians 
again showed surprizing efficiency. 
The Germans counted on the slow- 
ness of Russian mobilization to give 
them time enough to reach Paris be- 
fore they would have to turn their 
attention to the more serious strug- 
gle in the east. But within three 
weeks the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia was threatening Kénigsberg 
and troops had to be withdrawn from 
France to meet it. Siberian troops 
appeared on the frontier so quickly 
as to give grounds for the German 
suspicion that the Russian Govern- 
ment had started mobilization in the 
Far East even before Austria de- 
clared war on Servia, July 25. 

It was the Siberian troops that 
saved Warsaw when the Germans 
came within gunshot of the Po- 
lish capital on October 12. War- 
saw lies on the left bank of the Vis- 
tula, that is, on the wrong side 
of the moat. The river as it runs by 
the city, separating it from its east- 
ern suburb Praga, is about five hun- 
dred yards wide. Above and below 
the Vistula spreads out wider, very 
much wider at times when the floods 
cover the low and marshy land along- 
side. In case the Germans capture 
Warsaw, the Russians would still be 
within their first line of defense, the 
fortified angle which has its apex at 
Novo Georgievsk, where the Narew 
joins the Vistula. This is the real 
frontier of Russia, and it matters 
little what happens to the country 
west of it. If the Russians take Cra- 
cow they open a road to Vienna. If 
they take Thorn they open a road to 
Berlin. But if the Germans take . 
Warsaw, it will, except for the loss 
of prestige, not seriously impair the 
integrity of Russia. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 


‘The numbers in parentheses refer to places on the above map. The shaded area ‘shows the territory that has changed hands" 
during the war. 


July 30. Russia begins mobilizing. 

July 31. Germany sends an ultimatum to Russia to stop mob- 
ilization. 

August 1. Germany begins mobilizing. 

August 1. Russian troops invade Prussian territory in the night 
and take Johannisburg, August 2. (1) 

August 3. Germans occupy Kalisz. 

August 9. Austrians invade Russian Poland along both banks 
of the Vistula. (3) 

August 17. Russians advance toward Kénigsberg. (4) 

August 18. Germans occupy Mlawa. (5) 

August 20. Russians defeat Germans at Gumbinnen. (6) 

August 20-23. Austrians defeat Russians at Krasnik ; 50.000 
taken prisoner. (7) 

August 24. Russians attack Thorn fortress. (8) 


August 25. Austrians advance down Vistula toward Radom. ({) 


August 25. Russians invest Kinigsberg. (10) 
August 29. General von Hindenburg routs Russians between 
Allenstein and Ortelsburg, taking 70,000 prisoners. (11) 
August 31-September 5. Fighting north of Tomaszow results in 
Austrian defeat. (12) 

September 1. Russians defeated at Lyck. (13) 

September 3. Austrians defeated with great loss at Halicz on 
the Dniester. (14) 


September 5. Russians occupy Lemberg, capital of Galicia. (15) 


September 7. Russians occupy Stryi. 
September 8. Austrians defeated at Rava Ruska. (17) 


September 13. General von Hindenburg drives Russians over 
the border near Suwalki, taking prisoners to the number 
of 10,000. (18) 

September 22. Russians capture Jaroslav. (19) 

September 24. Russians invest fortress of Przemysl. (20) 

September 25. Germans driven back from Osowiec fortress. (21) 

September 27. Russians reach Tarnow, within fifty miles of 
Cracow. (22) 

mee we Russian thru « Ozsok 

ass 

October 3. After a week’s Seies. the Germans are decisively 
defeated at Augustowo. (24) 

October 4. Germans begin adyance upon Warsaw. (25) 

October 5. Russians attempt to storm Przemysl. (20) 

October ee Germans approach within six miles of War 


saw. (26) 
October 14. Austrians regain Jaroslav and .relieve Przemysl. 


) 
Oétober 15. Cossacks from Novo Georgievsk attack German 
right wing in rear. (27) 
October 19. German army from Silesia fails to cross Vistula 
at Ivangorod. (28) 
October 20. Russians recapture Skierniewice. (29) 
October 22. Kaiser removes his headquarters from Czenstoch- 


troops enter Hungary 


owa. (30) 
October 23. Austrian and German troops driven back to 
Radom. (31) 
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© suomarine Film Co. 


“WITHIN THE WAVE’S INTENSER DAY” 


One tires of hearing Jules Verne’s name attached to every new marvel of science, but here is a genuine approximation in moving pictures to the 
wonders of which Captain Nemo was overlord 





THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 





THIRTY LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA 


HOSE of us who in early youth 

had the privilege thru the courtesy 

of Jules Verne of voyaging with 
Captain Nemo in the “Nautilus” for 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea will remember with most pleasure 
our glimpses of deep sea life as seen 
thru the window of this precursor of 
submarines. Now we are able thru the 
magic of the movies to realize in part 
the visions of our youthful imagination. 
Two ingenious and energetic young 
men, the Williamson brothers, have con- 
structed a spherical steel chamber which 
can be let down from a boat into the 
water to a considerable depth so mov- 
ing pictures may be taken thru its plate 
glass window. This submarine camera 
was first used in the vicinity of the 
Bahamas where the water was so clear 
and the sunlight so bright that it was 
found possible to make pictures with 
the same exposure as in the air. In 
some of these under-water landscapes 
objects can be clearly discerned at a 
' distance of 125 feet. 

These ocean meadows and foresis 
look very different from the pictures 
we have seen in books and the speci- 
mens we have seen in museums, for we 
realize that it is life we are looking at. 
Th? fans and the ferns, the branching 
coral and the streaming anemones are 
all in motion, waving back and forth 
in the wind—we should say the current. 
The curious tropical fishes which dart 
about thru this animal foliage are 
mostly familiar to 





experience. The combat seems so un- 
equal; the fourteen-foot man-eater is 
in his element. He can swim better than 
the man and he is armed with a quad- 
ruple bank of sharp-angled teeth. But 
the man, who can only stay under water 
a minute and has no weapon but the 
knife between his teeth, is the victor in 
the fight. 

The films are so arranged to show 
exactly how the pictures were taken 
and how sponge-fishing is carried on 
and how the diving suit is used. With 
a competent lecturer to explain the 
forms of sea life it is an interesting and 
instructive entertainment. (Submarine 
Film Company, New York.) 


THE VIRGINIAN 


In discussing the motion picture ver- 
sion of Owen Wister’s Virginian the 
present reviewer is at a disadvantage 
of knowing too much about the scenes 
and the characters of the story. He has 
heard the incidents before they were 
booked, he has seen the real Medicine 
Bow, and he is personally acquainted 
with one of the exchanged babies. Con- 
sequently he is too much disturbed by 
the deviations from. verisimilitude to do 
justice to the film. He finds the country 
too tame and well grassed for Wyoming 
and the cowboys such as were never on 
sea or land. He wishes that the pro- 
ducer could, like the author, have had 
Governor Barber at hand to give him 
points. 

But when the reviewer tries to throw 
off this hypercritical attitude he recog- 








nizes that The Virginian is miles above 
the ordinary Wild West film, that Dus- 
tin Farnum is an actor of real ability 
and great sincerity and that it is im- 
possible to spoil so good a story no 
matter what you do to it. (Jesse L. 
Lasky Feature Play Company, New 
York.) 


ANIMATED GEOGRAPHY 


Schools and lecture centers that are 
in search of educational films will be 
interested in the “Scientia” series now 
being prepared. Among the recent re- 
leases are Thru the Streets of Old Bis- 
kra, giving tinted views of the scene of 
Hichens’ Garden of Allah; Scenes in 
Milan showing details of the Cathe- 
dral; Tea Culture in Ceylon, which is 
not calculated to enhance the desire of 
the fastidious for that beverage, and 
The Life of the Orchid, a sugar-coated 
lesson in botany. (Eclair Company, 
New York.) 


WOOD WORKING 


The film of Wood Carving and Turn- 
ing at Saint Claude, Haut Jura, shows 
in detail the various steps in the mak- 
ing and decorating of elock cases and 
the like. Altho most of it is familiar 
shop-work, still it might be used for 
illustration in a manual training course. 
(Pathé Fréres, Jersey City.) 








And now the screen is done away 
with and the moving figures appear 
upon an ordinary stage, passing from 
one wing to another and walking to the 
front or rear. The 





us from the aqua- 
rium, where they 
come up to the 
glass and open 
their mouths at us 
in the same funny 
way, but one of the 
fishes caught by 
the camera is a 
strange one, and 
while waiting for 
the zoologists to 
confer upon him 
a double-barreled 
Latin name he has 
been informally 
christened “Old 
Glory” because of 
his resemblance to 
the star-spangled 
banner. 

But to see the 
sharks in their na- 
tive wilds and to 
assist—in the 
French sense of the 
word—in a fight 
between a diver 








means employed 
are the same as 
the old __ illusion 
known as “Pep- 
per’s Ghost.” The 
actors (in white) 
play their parts in 
front of black-vel- 
vet background, 
and the _ photo- 
graphs of these 
‘ scenes are project- 
ed against a large 
plate-glass occupy- 
ing the entire front 
of the stage and 
set at an angle of 
forty-five degrees 
to the audience. 
The figures photo- 
graphed therefore 
are reflected by the 
glass and appear 
to the audience to 
be moving on the 
stage, which is 
seen thru the glass. 
The elimination of 








and a shark is a © Submarine Film Co. 
unique privilege 


and an exciting 


ens 


A remarkable scene from the movi 


A DIVER FIGHTING A MAN-EATING SHARK 
pictures taken at the sea-bottom in clear tropical waters 


by the Williamson brothers 


the screens gives 
roundness and per- 
spective. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 














THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION LEFT 


HE Last Christian, by George 

Kibbe Turner, begs the question 

in ‘its title. And in the publisher’s 
foreword on the slip-cover we find this 
question: “Why are churches falling 
into decay and congregations dwindling 
every year?” Before asking such a 
question it would have been well to have 
ascertained whether it postulated a fact. 
The World Almanac for 1914 gives the 
total of church membership for 1912 in 
the United States as 36,668,165 with a 
footnote to the effect that “the larger of 
the Protestant bodies may claim twice 
the number of their communicants as 
nominal adherents.” The Jewish con- 
gregations have 143,000 members. The 
International Year Book gives 37,280,- 
370 members of churches in the United 
States in 1913. 

In the Sunday schools, a compara- 
tively new movement, are twenty-six 
million children; the Christian En- 
deavor, still newer, has a membership 
of nearly four million. Add to this the 
Y. M. C. A., with 597,857 members in 
America; the Y. W. C. A.; the Epworth 
League; the Young People’s Union of 
the Baptist and of other churches, and 
it will be plain to an unprejudiced mind 
that congregations are not dwindling 
nor churches decaying. In 1913 over 
2000 new churches were built. The 
percentage of increase in Christian 
churches is greater than that of the 
population. 

The Last Christian is a story of the 

‘death of a White Church in New Eng- 
land. The confident reply to its pes- 

‘ simism is the knowledge of the number- 
less White Churches sown all over the 
West and filled with the children and 
grandchildren of that same New Eng- 
land. The individual church ‘may wither, 
but its seed sown broadcast is the 
spiritual food of the nation. 


The Last Christian, by George Kibbe 
Turner. Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Co. $1.25. 


SONGS OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


It is a thankless task to make an- 
thologies of out-door verse with Kip- 
ling’s poems—the classics of the school 
—tightly locked up by copyright re- 
strictions. So in The Gypsy Trail it is 
disappointing to find not even the 
charming song which might be thought 
to have given the book its title. 

And there are other omissions: of 
Masefield’s “I Must Go Down to the 
Seas Again” and “It is Good to Be 
Out on the Road,” for instance. Bliss 
Carman is well represented, and 
Whitman, but there is too much Em- 
erson and Shelley; in general the 
frankly outdoor verse of ‘contempo- 
raries has been too little recognized 
while the secondary sources—the poems 
of meditation and fancy with a slighter 
hold on.real countryside—have been in- 
geniously worked. There are many more 
poems than in The Open Road, and sev- 
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eral new and happily conceived group- 
ings, “Sursum Corda” and “Comrade- 
ship,” for instance. Lovers of verse and 
the trail will find abundant pleasure in 
the book, but the Golden Treasury of 
outdoor verse ‘s still to be made. 


The Gyvsy Trail, compiled by Mary 
D. Hopkins and Pauline Goldmark. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 


FROM CHAUCER TO YEATS 


Mr. G. H. Mair, who wrote a notable 
little book on Modern English Litera- 
ture for the “Home University Li- 
brary,” has now expanded that success- 
ful essay into a larger volume in which 
he goes back to Chaucer and from the 
“father of English poetry” to the pres- 
ent day covers pretty much the whole 
range of those English authors whose 
work can be read without the interven- 
tion of the philologist or the professor 
of dead dialects. By maintaining thru- 
out an individual point of view he suc- 
ceeds in imparting freshness and in- 
terest to a subject hackneyed by much 
disquisition, altho there is bravery to 
the point of rashness, perhaps, in de- 
voting the final chapter to an attempt 
to indicate the general trend of present- 
day literary effort and to anticipate the 
verdict of posterity on such living writ- 
ers as Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Masefield, 
and Yeats. 

Modern English Literature from 


Chaucer to the Present Day, by G. 
H. Mair. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Japan, Today and Tomorrow, by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. The genius of the 
Japanese, as found, not in their adap- 
tation from the west, but in the fields 
and homes of the people. Interpreting 
the new Japan thru the customs, 
ideals, the courage and self-sacrifice 
of the old. 

Macmillan. $2. 


The Theater of Today, by Hiram 
soy Moderwell. The forces that have 
revolutionized the theater, raised the 
standard of its art, and: increased its 
usefulness to society, during the past 
ten years. Scant attention to the 
developments of the American stage. 


Lane. $1.50. 


Quinney’s, by Horace Annesley Va- 
chell. Being a queer, lovable creature 
with an art shop and fake antiques, a 
wife—and above all, a new baby. Sen- 
timental, but genuine. 

Doran. $1.25. 


London Survivals, by P. H. Ditchfield. 
The story of the thousand years that 
men have lived on the banks of the 
Thames told from the landmarks that 
still survive in the imperial city. 
Stokes. $3.50. 


The Grand Canyon, by Henry van 
Dyke. Characteristic verses, with much 
beauty in the title poem and others, 
two or three delightful trifles, and a 
number of smooth commonplaces. 


Scribner. $1.25. 


Half-Hours, by J. M. Barrie. For the 
first time putting in book-form the 
four famous one-act plays, “Panta- 
loons,” “The Twelve Pound Look,” 
“Rosalind” and “The Will.” 


Seribner. $1.25. 




















A DEFENSE OF MILITANCY 
In spite of Mrs. Pankhurst’s popu- 
larity in America as a brilliant lecturer, 
militancy has found little sympathy 
even among suffragists. But fair- 
minded men and women, however much 
they may disapprove of her tactics, 
should be glad of this chance to hear 
the defendant’s side from a woman who 
has thrown herself whole-heartedly into 
the struggle for woman suffrage. Mrs 
Pankhurst’s Own Story is undoubtedly 
prejudiced, but she relies for appeal not 
on sensational pleading but on state 
ment of fact, giving the history of the 
militant movement from peaceful dem- 
onstrations to open revolution. 
Hearst’s International Library Co. $2 


LINES IN A GRACEFUL CHAIN 
Fashioned of rare clay is Diane and 
acquaintance with her is all too brief 
in Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s whimsical! 
dramas of Diane and Her Friends. In- 
spector Joley is but one of the delight- 
ful characters within that charmed 
circle of friendship, and if a leisurely 
style results in a somewhat nebulous 
solution of mystery, one forgets it in 
appreciation of the quaintness of sen. 
timent and setting. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 


THE OPEN SESAME OF YOUTH 
A vague impression that Richardson 
Wright’s cleverness at times comes per- 
ilously near a mere striving after 
unique effects mars the reader’s com- 
plete absorption in the first pages of 
The Open Door. Novelty of subject—a 
woman living in complete solitude as s 
sort of medieval penance—and a certain 
word-ingenuity give the author a prom- 
ising start, but the working out of his 
theme slips into an obvious effort to 
avoid the rut of dulness. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $1.85 
FLICKERS OF PHILOSOPHY 
Two things stand out when one 
knows William J. Locke: his whimsical] 
fancies and his shrewd epigrammatic 
criticism of human nature. This latter 
quality makes possible the William J 
Locke Calendar which Emma M. Pope 
has compiled. Most noticeable in the 
random collection of quotations is the 
frequency and pungency of Locke’s 
comment on woman. 
John Lane. $1 


THE REVELATION REVEALED 

Now that the exploiters of the apoca- 
lyptic portions of the Bible are over. 
worked in pointing out the special fore- 
shadowings of the Great War and the 
near approach of the final world cata- 
clysm, it may be of interest to the more 
commonsense students of scripture to 
read and digest the Studies in the Apo- 
calypse by Dr. R. H. Charles, canon of 
Westminster. The four lectures, some- 
what expanded in publication, include a 
systematic survey of the methods and 
history of the interpretation of the 
book of Revelation, a scholarly discus- 
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Neurasthenia 
-Symptom 
NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits 
which may be corrected by giving at- 
tention to causes of the ailment. 

This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, who gives you in his new book—‘‘Neuras- 
thenia’’—results of his experience with thousands 
of cases treated during the nearly forty years 
he has been Superintendent of the great Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not a 
dry book—nor couched in technical terms. On the 
contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of 
making his writings easily understood and in- 
tensely interesting. If you suffer from nervous- 
ness—exhaustion—sleeplessness—or any other form 
of Neurasthenia, get this book and study it. It 
shows the way out—teaches you how to obtain 
relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

The book contains 250 pages, printed with plain 
type on fine book paper. There are several full 
page illustrations, diet tables and valuable in- 
structions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and 
sleep. The regular price of the book is $2.00 but, 
to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted us to bind an edition in 
library ro covers and, while these last, we 
shall sell them at only $1 a copy. Send your or- 
der and remittance today. You take no risk. if 
you are not entirely pleased and satisfied with the 
book, it may be returned and we will promptly 
refund your money. Order at once and get re- 
Hef from nerve suffering. Address 


Good Health Publishing Co. 
311 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Truth About Poultry 
Get the Facts by 
Reeding The 
One- 
Man 
Poultry 












Plant 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the 
venture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is hand ty ii] 4 ical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 
Pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catal of poultry li free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 

















Whotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized, Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














HORT - STORY 


S ' 
A course of forty lessons in the his' 


tory, form strue- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 


in, for Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Berg Esenwein, y or pen = 


Tree. 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 


De. Reenwein 805, Springfield, Mass. 








The Uhlans who fled before an Irish 
charge just couldn’t stand Pat.—Columbia 
State. 

New French guarantees: Life, liberty, 
= the pursuit of Wilhelm.—Columbia 
State. 








sion of the Hebraic style, and finally an 
original reconstruction and exposition 
of chapters seven to nine. The mere 
reading of the volume would add ma- 
terially to every elergyman’s power to 
deal reasonably with a difficult biblical 
book, the ignorant distortion of which 
has always worked, and is still work- 
ing, incalculable harm. 
Scribners. $2.75. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY IN ART 
Miss Emma Louise Parry’s rather 
fantastically named The Two Great Art 
Epochs is a compilation from the stand- 
ard authorities on the historical devel- 
opment of art from ancient Egypt to 
the end of the Italian Renaissance. The 
author lays no “claim to originality,” 
except “in the arrangement of the two 
great epochs of art history in connec- 
tion, by which emphasis is laid on the 
unity of history, for the great art of 
the Renaissance was a return to the 
spirit of the great age of Greece.” But 
the arrangement is chronological, and 
the connection between the Age of Per- 
icles and the High Renaissance is lost 
sight of in a dozen intervening chap- 
ters. Undoubtedly a deal of labor went 
into the making of the book, but it is 
a thoroly pedestrian achievement with 
touches of sentimentality. 
McClurg. $2. 


A GUIDE TO ITALIAN PAINTING 
The task set themselves by Alice Van 
Vechten Brown and William Rankin in 
preparing A Short History of Italian 
Painting was to provide in a volume not 
too big and bulky a guide to the study 
of Italian painting sufficiently clear and 
detailed for the beginner and yet em- 
bodying the results of modern criticism. 
It was a difficult task, beset with many 
pitfalls, but it has been accomplished 
with signal success. We know of no 
other book that in such brief compass 
covers the whole subject so thoroly and 
satisfactorily. The many illustrations 
in half-tone are a real help, and the full 
index to artists and paintings men- 
tioned, giving places, is valuable. 
Dutton. $2.25. 
HOPE TO ASPIRING DRAMATISTS 
Louis Evan Shipman’s The Adven- 
tures of a Play is an interesting ac- 
count of a dramatist’s trials. It records 
the diverse ways of D’Arcy of the 
Guards among actors and managers, 
giving the true facts and the corre- 
spondence. It is a frank confession, 
with many flashes of keen wit, of sage 
advice and of well-founded criticism. 
Kennerly. $1.50. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BNGLAND 
Arthur D. Innes, in the third volume 
of his four volume work, History of 
England and the British Empire, covers 
the period from 1689-1802 not only for 
England and the Empire, but to a large 
extent for continental affairs as related 
to Great Britain. The critical century 
which established parliamentary gov- 
ernment as an ineradicable part of the 
British constitution, won an Indian em- 
pire for England and lost an American 
one, practically destroyed the old class 
of land-owning peasants and created the 
first community in history based upon 
machine industry, is treated by Mr. 
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New Books 











What Can I Know? 


An Inquiry Into Truth, Its Nature, the Means 
of Its Attainment, and Its Relations to 
the Practical Life 


By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy and Metaphysics, Yale Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo. Pp. vili+311. 
$1.50 net (Weight, 20 0z.). 

“The question that*underlies every system 
of philosophy, the definition at which every : 
hilosopher has made a try is discussed sane- 

y and with a good deal of humor by Prof. 

Ladd. He writes in the simplest and clearest 

of English and makes himself perfectly in- i 

telligible to even careless readers."—N. Y. 
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Life of Walter Bagehot 


By his Sister-in-Law Mrs. Russell Bar- 
rington. With 4 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. viii+478. 

$4.00 net (Weight, 34 0z.). 








Life and Human Nature 


By Sir Bampfylde Fuller,’K.C.S.1,C LE. 
8vo. $3.00 net (Weight, 30 0z.). 
This work is an attempt to construct a 

natural history—or science—of human nature 

by tracing behavior of mind or body to im- 

pulses which actuate more or less definitely 

all living creatures, and may be regarded as 
life’s manifestations of itself. ' 








Christianity and Economic ' 
Science 


By the Rev. W. Cunnin ham, F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Archdeacon of Ely. 

Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+111. $0.90 net 
(Weight, I2 02z.). 
he author endeavors to trace in current 
pan on economic questions the elements 
which are due to Christianity, even though 


they may have ceased to be consciously re- 
ligious. 


The Book of the Blue Sea 


By Henry Newbolt. With 8 Colored 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in 
Black and White by Norman Wilk- 
inson. Crown 8vo., gilt top. $1.50 
net (Weight, 26 0z.). ° 
Messrs. Longmans have pleasure in an- 

nouncing publication of the above book in 

succession to.the Farry Book Series, by the 
late Andrew Lang, published by them every 

Christmas season for the last twenty-five 

years. These stories are not fiction, but 

pictures of real naval life in the days of Far- 

ragut and Nelson as seen through the eyes ' 

of boys, each one of them a record of a boy’s 

career from the moment of his first going to 
sea. 














Modern Industry 


In Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality ] 
By Florence Kelley, General Secre- 
tary, National Consumers’ League; 
formerly Chief Staté Factory -In- | 
spector of Illinois. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
net (Weight, 12 0z.). 
“A compact little volume which covers a 
eat deal of ground in a most admirable 
ashion, Knowledge of facts is here, and the 
open-minded attitude of investigation. Here 
is a definite standpoint and’ message, too.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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Macmillan’s Lists of Holiday Gift Books 


I. The Best New Novels by Leading Authors 








H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


By H. WELLS. “Whether he is writing fantastic romances or analyzing present con- 
duions, Sar Wells always has the merit of being interestin The foremost novelist of the 
times . . . in his latest novel, ‘The Wife of Sir 1 Isaac arman,’ he has found abundant 


opportunity for the writing of an ultra modern story of contemporary life and human 
nature.’ $1.50 


Jack London’s New Sea Novel 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 
By JACK LONDON. A successor to this virile author’s great novel, “The Sea Wolf,” but 
even more vigorous, thrilling and romantic. Colored Prontispiece. $1.35 
By the author of “The Divine Fire’”’ 


THE THREE SISTERS 
By MAY SINCLAIR. A vivid story of temperament told by means of a series of dra- 
matic happenings to three distinct types of womanhood. $1.35 


By the author of “Nathan Burke” 


THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING 
By MARY S. WATTS. The life story of an exceedingly interesting character, filled with 
a variety of experiences among different strata of humanity. $1.35 


Mrs. Norris’s First Long Novel SATURDAY’S CHILD 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. A new novel of sane, optimistic home life, love and service, 
by the widely praised author of “Mother.” Illustrated. $1.50 


New “Friendship Village” Stories 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 
By ZONA GALE, Further intimate stories of village life for which Miss Gale is famous. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
A Fine Christmas Love Story FACES IN THE DAWN 
By HERMANN HAGEDORN. A beautiful love story of German-American origin full of 
merriment and good cheer. IMustrated. $1.35 


A Dramatic Love Story THEY WHO QUESTION 


Anonymous, An unusually fine novel woven around a world-wide theme of universal appeal. 


By the author of “The Crock of Gold” 


THE DEMI-GODS 
By JAMES STEPHENS. A novel distinguished by the Irish wit, whimsicality and _lit- 
erary skill of this delightful author. $1. 








On Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 





PUBLISHED ~THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “$65iFTHAVE. 


NEW YORK 







































Go with Dr. Covert 


Heart of the Mountain Woods 


He makes his readers eager to go to the North Woods 
where he has used his ears and eyes to such good ad- 
vantage; and satisfies the hunger of those who long 
for touch with the wild woods yet are unable to make 
the journey except by the aid of one who possesses 
the wonderful power to portray nature, as in this, 
his latest book. 


Wild Woods and Waterways 


By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 
Author of “Glory of the Pines” Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The little stream, with its gentle and artistic accom- 
paniments, is a kind of microscopic masterpiece that 
while inviting our closest scrutiny, defies it. It pre- 
sents us an alluring invitation to fellowship, all the 
while beguiling us with a beauty that is born of 
mystery and silence. The nerves of a tired man 

* will find more recreating rest in a little, 
vivacious stream that lures him with rod and creel 
down its noisy and shady length, than in any of the 
ordinary diversions sought by the weary.— William 
Chalmers Covert. 
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Innes in all its fulness, but from the 
author of England’s Industrial Develop- 
ment we should have had a rather more 
extended account of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. 







Macmillan. $1. 


THRILLS THAT PETER OUT ' 
With such an abundance of good ma- 
terial Maurice Leblanc might have made 
The Teeth of the Tiger a big detective 
story. But an over-use of the element of 
chance and a tendency toward melo- 
drama weaken the story, tho there is 
action and excitement enough to spur 
the most jaded taste. After holding 
one’s breath thru such intricacy of plot 
in anticipation of a conclusive snap of 
the whip, the anticlimax is disappoint- 
ing. 















Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 






TRAGEDY PALLS 

Story-telling must be second nature 
to Margaret Turnbull; under her touch 
the everyday happenings of Looking 
After Sandy assume dramatic color. 
The big-hearted family that adopts the 
little foundling makes life so merry that 
one resents the entrance of tragedy, es- 
pecially since it tends to deaden the 
story’s spontaneity, and the impetus 
that swept the author along in the first 
part seems to need a little prodding 
toward the end. 



















Doran. $1.30. 





A SODDEN HERO 
The House in Demetrius Road is a 
remarkable analysis of character, ruth- 
less yet not without fineness of feeling 
and insight. Robin Greg is a haunting 
figure, degraded by drink, but possest 
nevertheless of brilliance and a para- 
doxical force of character. J. D. Beres- 
ford stamps both material and treat- 
ment with a striking individuality. Ab- 
solutely fearless, he hits from the shoul- 
der, with never a softening for effect. 
Harper & Bros. $1.36. 






































NW’YAWE LOVE STORIES 
Romance flourishes like a green bay 
tree even in the infertile soil of the 
great city, at least to the seeing eye of 
Fanny Hurst. She ventures Just Around 
the Corner and sketches very human 
folk with a humorous twist, a genuine 
democracy and understanding, and an 
occasional bit of rare imagery. Brevity 
would have made the stories better yet. 
Harpers. $1.35. 


NO SUSPENSE HERE 
The veriest novice at novel reading 
could not conjure up a thrill of mys- 
tery in Big Tremaine, by Marie Van 
Vorst. The plot—a man falsely accused 
and sacrificing his life to shield another 
—has been overworked, yet the book is 
almost saved by a few good character 
sketches. Why use such talent to veneer 
hackneyed material? 
Little, Brown. $1.36. 






FOR THE LOVER OF OLD FURNITURE 

An old-fashioned furniture book that 
has escaped becoming the usual illus- 
trated descriptive catalog is The Charm 
of the Antique, by Robert and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton. Its literary merit and 
human touch will appeal to all collec- 
tors. 


























Hearst’s International Library. $2.50. 
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IS INSURANCE AGAINST WAR 
PRACTICABLE? 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 
INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 


N his essay, War and Insurance,* 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard 

University, suggests the instrumen- 
tality of insurance as one of the hith- 
erto untried mediums of reducing the 
probabilities of war between nations. 
The task is “to discover, if we can, 
methods not yet tried, whereby the 
wars of the nations may be gradually 
rendered less destructive and less will- 
ful.” The greater part of the essay is 
devoted to a philosophical analysis of 
human relations, or, as the writer him- 
self modestly observes, to “an account 
of some of the familiar, but too little 
heeded, and too ill defined reasons why 
wars are, despite our civilization, so 
fatally recurrent incidents of our inter- 
national life.” Out of these studies we 
are led gradually to the definition of 
certain principles bearing on the law 
of war and peace, until finally we have 
an application of these principles which 
the author believes to be, and which in- 
dubitably are, new. Out of these comes 
the proposal of a method of furthering 
the gradual growth and reinforcement 
of the cause of peace on earth. It is 
the review of this feature only of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s essay that will be under- 
taken in this article. 

I shall endeavor to present as fully as 
my space permits the salient features 
of Professor Royce’s proposition, as 
contained in the sixth section of his 
paper under the heading, “Mutual In- 
ternational Insurance.” Commencing 
with the observation that “No adequate 
effort has yet been made to further the 
cause of peace thru the deliberate appli- 
cation of the form of the insurer’s com- 
munity to international business,” he 
sets himself ‘the task of examining that 
instrumentality of modern intercourse 
as exprest in an effort at “mutual in- 
ternational insurance against some of 
the common calamities to which all 
mankind, or certain large portions of 
mankind, are subject.” He then reduces 
his proposition to the following form: 

“Apply to international relations, 
gradually and progressively, that prin- 
ciple of insurance which has been found 
so unexpectedly fruitful and peaceful 
and powerful and unifying in the life 
and in the social relations of individual 
men.” 

Begin to make visible the community 
of mankind, he advises; not merely in 
the form of ambiguous alliances or 
fragile arbitration treaties, “but in the 
form of a sufficiently large board of 
financially expert trustees, whose mem- 
bership is international, whose services 
are duly compensated from the funds 
of the trust, and whose conduct is guid- 
ed by plainly stated rules which have 
the substantially unanimous consent of 
all the nations concerned in the plan 
of mutual insurance which is in ques- 
tion.” 

The duties and powers of this inter- 
national board are to be rigidly restrict- 
ed, excluding all questions of state, all 


*The Macmillan Company. $1. 
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Harold Bell Wright’s Greatest Novel 


EYESOF THEWORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


AReal LoveStory with bigger plot Harold Bell Wright has told this de- 
and more action, deeper mystery lightful romance soconvincingly 
and greater love, sweeter senti- M and has so clearly defined the 


penance ro gl omg gen underlying purpose of the story 
uth F 
written, A delightfully mee oo that it is stamped with the truth- 
some romance among orange fulness of a chapter out of real 
ee ne = — life. The theme, “the ministry of 
ry a a oe artand letters,” is most opportune 
p< gh am mca y hq 44 for the cause of more wholesome 
Shepherd of the Hills.” ‘The books. ‘‘The Eyesof the World” 
real charm of the story is "| is Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring 
'] in Action and Sweet with Sentiment 
for Christmas Giving. 


its style, color, conception and 

fancies. 
Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ‘‘The 
Eyes of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.55 Net 














Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s = The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp Full 
Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 


Their Yesterdays] __M Wrishts Allegory of Life 


Popular Edition The Uncrowned King 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere Tilustrations by Neill—16mo.Cloth 50c,Leather $1 


Davenport Democrat — One caught snatches of 
This delightful story of life and love is aome in jm wears d i Hills,” but here 
the author’s greatest contribution to the | One 228 * trom cove 

race for the perpetuation of the race. It |Philadelphia Record— It is a story that thrills 


the heart because of its tenderness of sentiment 
isasweet and tenderandhelpfullovestory. ond oplender of thought. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold byall Booksellers 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and contains 
over 400 pages advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list 
books on all subjects and carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue isa 
carefullycompiled book-buyer’s guide. Aletter or post card today will bringit to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 



































Teachers and students of state .in- 
stitutions appreciate the University 
of Chicago Press publications in 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For the Press can serve the schools 
with pedagogical quality in biblical 
textbooks. 


Write to the University of Chicago 
Press, 5751 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


for information. 


osts 34 of 1 cent per picture. 
Uses Eastman Film and loads in daylight. 
Scientific and 








An entire trip of weeks 
or months can be taken on one cartridge. 
One film furnishes 6 hours educating amuse- 

ment when shown through our “Baby 
Simplex’’ 3 in 1 Projector. Costs less. 
weighs less, does more than any 
other juced, 
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Dickens. 


collected here. 


themselves. 


DICKENS PICTURES 


A Wonderful Collection of 240 
Van Dyke Gravures on French 
Cream Japan and Plate Paper 


Reproductions of the best examples of Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Barnard, Seymour, Townley and Charles Green, 
Sir Luke Fildes, Pinwell, W. P. Frith, Leech, Stone, 
Buss, Mahoney, Maclise and Cattermole. 


These gravures are 814 by 5% inches, and are suitable 
for framing or extra illustrating any existing edition of 
Descriptive captions are at the bottom of 
each plate, and the entire collection is retained and 
preserved in a neat and artistic portfolio. 

Dickens created a world of his own and peopled it with 
nearly 2000 characters whose faces and forms were 
moulded by these contemporary artists whose work is 
The portraits they drew of Pickwick, 
the Wellers, Dombey, Nickelby, Captain Cuttle, Little 
Dorrit, Oliver Twist, Fagin, Quilp and all the host of 
others are indelibly stamped upon the mind of the world, 
and will remain forever as dearly loved as the stories 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


With every order received from this adver- 
tisement we will send Free one beautiful 
hand-colored Van Dyke Gravure on French 
cream Japan paper, a Dickens subject 


The assembling of a collection of the originals of these pictures 


by search throughout the 


posse of the world would mean 
the expenditure of years of time and hundreds of dollars. 





1919 BROADWAY 





BIGELOW, SMITH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 





We have the most interesting and comprehensive list of 
travel and guide books in the world, Also books on Art 
and History, Write for catalog, 


THE TRAVEL LIBRARY, Washington, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and. considered WITHOUT : charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if ‘accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE. -to warrant examination, 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 














Rox. Pub. 








Greece is getting ready to sit on the Ot- 
toman.—Columbia State. 


Well, anyhow, the war is developing a 


lot of new names for Pullman cars.— Wash- 
ington Post. 





We can turn your ideas into money. We sell 
stories, poems, moving picture scenarios, illus- 
trations and designs on commission, to maga- 
zine and picture publishers. Write for list of 
manuscripts and drawings wanted by our cus- 
tomers mentioning class of work you do. 


WRITERS & ILLUSTRATORS EXCHANGE 
787 U. S. Rubber Bldg., N. Y. City 




















$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4a month. Our booklet is 
worth sending for because it tells 


you how to save $48. It's FREE. 





Typewriters Dist Syndicate 
166, 64 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 














These magnificent promises to the Poles 
must sound mighty familiar to the colored 
voter.—Boston Transcript. 

When Nick promised to treat the Jews 
just as he treats his other subjects he didn’t 


* ee so much after all.—Houston Chron- 
icle. 





features of politics. But it is to be su- 
preme in its province as the adminis- 
trator of a vast fund contributed by 
its members—the subscribing nations. 
After sketching the organization and 
outlining a method of procedure, occurs 
the question: “Against what evils 
should this mutual international insur- 
ance company, when once organized, at- 
tempt to insure its clients?” Omitting 
the evil of war, Professor Royce sug- 
gests the following “brief and inade- 
quate list of calamities: 1, destructive 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions; 2, 
certain of the migratory pestilences, 
and in particular certain of the trop- 
ical diseases; 3, some of the destruc- 
tive storms of the type which follow, in 
general, known tracks, but strike spe- 
cial localities by chance (such, for in- 
stance, as the West India hurricanes 
and the China Sea typhoons) ; 4, recur- 
rent famines and great crop failures; 
5, marine disasters. (For the ocean ex- 
acts a statistically definable toll from 
the commerce of the whole world.)” 
Then varying the type he adds: “6, the 
destruction in war time of the private 
property belonging to the subjects of 
unquestionably neutral states.” 
Professor Royce finally expresses the 
belief that in time such an organization 
could insure its members against any 


of the evils of actual war. Of course, ° 


he provides the conditions under which . 


such an undertaking would be entered 
upon, defining all the duties, obliga- 
tions, restrictions and privileges of the 
insured nations. For example, the na- 
tion, party to the agreement, proved to 
have committed the first act of war 
would thereby void its contract and for- 
feit its equities. Other safeguards are 
suggested. 

“My thesis is,” says Professor Royce, 
“that whenever insurance of the na- 
tions, by the nations, and for the na- 
tions begins, it will thenceforth never 
vanish from the earth, but will begin 
to make visible to us the holy city of 
the community of all mankind.” 

If practicable, such a scheme, prop- 
erly and fully developed, next to the in- 
vention of printing, would be the grand- 
est single beneficence ever inaugurated 
among men. I would not pronounce it 
impracticable; but I am afraid it is 
impracticable. It assumes a degree of 
altruism highly transcending that which 
inheres in all the forms of insurance 
as now practised, and greatly in excess 
of any demonstrated human capacity. 

That the money loss of all natural 
recurrent evils which afflict the human 
race can be indemnified thru the sys- 
tem of insurance is undeniable. It is 
wholly a matter of cost. Insurance only 


‘ 


distributes losses. It does not restore. - 


The ceased life, the burnt building, 


have disappeared forever from the - 


world’s stock. The losses incurred are 
irretrievable, and each member of the 
insured community is, by his propor- 
tion of them, so much the poorer. 

The persons constituting an insured 
community are drawn and held to- 
gether by an identity of interests. 
That is to say, they unite for protec- 
tion against dangers to which every one 
of them is subject. Those who are not 
exposed to the hazards, or whose for- 
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tunes are above serious impairment by 
them, hold aloof and save the expense 
of a protection they do not need. To use 
but one illustration, only those whose 
interests would be injured by fire, seek 
the protection which insurance against 
that element affords. 

The questions now arise: should the 
people constituting a nation, occupying 
a territory immune from destructive 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, 
contribute money to an international 
fund devoted to indemnities against 
such losses? Would they not regard 
such an expenditure as unbusinesslike? 
From an insurance viewpoint, would 
that nation have anything in common 
with the inhabitants of territories sub- 
ject to such hazards? To state the mat- 
ter in another way: Why should a na- 
tion purchase protection against the 
effects of a contingency so remote as is 
one which in its whole history has never 
occurred? 

Applying these reflections to the pro- 
posal Professor Royce makes, we find 
that many of the evils he mentions are 
circumscribed as to locality and pecu- 
liar to particular peoples. The hazards 
named are not common to all nations, 
and so fail to provide the essentials for 
an equitable scheme of insurance. 

Of course, I am ‘proceeding on the 
assumption that this international 
scheme of insurance would be founded 
and operated on approved business 
principles; that each participant would 
bear his just share of the entire bur- 
den, and no more, and receive his just 
share of the benefits—no more, no less. 
If that is true, each nation would buy 
protection against only such hazards as 
menace it, saving the expense incident 
to protection against all others. The 
contributions of each nation to the fund 
would be regulated by considerations of 
that nature. This would result in im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the scheme 
as an international codperative effort. 

Per contra, if the subscribing na- 
tions are to waive all these considera- 
tions and pay full “premiums” on the 
“policy” covering all hazards, including 
those not incurred by some of them, 
then the enterprise evades the jurisdic- 
tion of business customs and attempts 
to establish itself in the realm of altru- 
ism. It becomes an international char- 
ity, supported by the stronger and 
wealthier nations. 

Dismissing consideration of localized 
evils—which do not provide a basis for 
a world-wide insured community—let 
us ask: Is war a universal hazard? We 
must admit that it is; that all nations 
are within its menace. It may be pre- 
cipitated at any moment. It can pas- 
sionately occur without the deliberate 
direct procurement of a nation. It may 
be the work of an incendiary, injuring 


' in greater or lesser degree every nation. 


It is a hazard which provides a sound 
foundation for an insured community 
under an agreement uniform in its 
terms and equitable in its operations. 
As to its practicability, I can venture 
no opinion, principally because of the 
limited number of units constituting it. 
The results — of achievement by 
thousands of individuals may be un- 
attainable by a half hundred nations. 





Power of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. He 





The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How tothink ‘‘all-around”’ 
any subject. 

How to thr w the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power. 

How the will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping’ Will. 

The NiNETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

Seven principles of drillin 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal power. 

FIFTY -ONE MAXIMS 
for applied power of Per- 
ception, Memory, Imag- 
ination, self - Analysis, 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you 
object, person, printed 
page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

Howto keep the body well- 
poised. 

How to open the Mind and 
Body for reception of in- 
com'ng power. 

How to exercise the Nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyr- 
anny of the Nervous sys- 
tem, 

How to secure steady 
nerves. 

How to maintain the Cen- 
tral Factors of Health. 


etc., etc., etc. 


is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL. 


~ dominating, inflexible WILL ? 








Anyone Can Have an Indomitable Will 
It has long been known that the Will can be 
trained into wonderful power—like memory, or 
like any one of the senses—by intelligent exercise 
and use, The trouble with almost everyone is that 
they do not use their wills. They carry out other 
people’s wills, or drift along with circumstances, 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
the muscles would become powerless to lift a 
feather. That is exactly what happens, in most 
people, to the faculty we call ‘“‘will-power.” Be- 
cause we never use the Will, we finally become 
unable to use it. We degenerate into beings little 
more than slaves—unhappy, discontented, envious, 
neng ger that “some day’ without any 
effort—we will attain what we most want in life. 


“Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., M.S., is a scientific course in Will- Train. 
ing which has helped over 25,000 people. This 
reat work provides a thorough course in Will- 
raining, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the 
secrets as to how great men train their wills into 
wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo EX ress Co.; Asst. Postmaster- 
General - Britt; er Elmo Lewis, formerly of 
Burroughs Addive Machine Company—and lit- 
erally thousands of other men of action and am- 
bition like them—read, use and praise “Power 
of Will.” 

Its readers talk of itas ofa Bible. It has made decisive men of ac- 
tion out of the most miserable ‘‘down-and-outs.’’ It has cured 
victims of drink and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. It is a goad to old 
and young alike. It has re-awakened ambition in men and women 


who have been turned from their life purposes, and shown its stu- 
dents how to carry forward their ambitions into ¢ 


Is YOUR will Dormant ? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreams of what you were going to make of your- 
self. Are they accomplished now? Why are they mot ac- 
complished ? Is it not use you lacked a strong, powerful, 

You allowed others to control 
and influence you totheir ends, instead of controlling others 
yourself. Youlet insignificant daily incidents everlasting 
turn you from your purpose. Gradually—like so many 
of us—you allowed this God- ay faculty of will to be- 
come scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr. Had- 
dock has a message for you—a real message of eman- 
cipation Sram the blasting human curse of inde- 
ctston and blind habit—a message 
which every man from 20 to 60 
years old should get. 





Send No Money Examine 
Book First 


The price of]the book although it 
is really a complete course in Will- 
Training is only $3.00. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy 
free, for five days’ inspection. Send 
no money now. Merely mail the 
coupon below, enclosing your busi- 
ness card or giving a reference. 
you decide to keep the book, send 
the money. If not, mail the book 
ck. Tear out and fill in the cou- 
pon now, before you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
3911 Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 









“The first thing’ I hap- 
pened upon when I opened 
this book was ‘Some dis- 
eases of the Imagination’ 
and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times 
the price of the book, I 
wish such a volume had 
come into my possession 25 
yearsago. Thos. O° Con- 
nor, 270 Precita Ave., San 
Francisco, 
“It is the greatest book I 
ever looked into, The tes- 
timonials regarding it are 
inadequate as to its merits. 
It has startled me already — 
though I have read i a 
few chapters.'" Rev. 
7 urkington, PE. K- 
Ohio. 
“One of the greatest books 
ever written.’’ yoni/ HW. 
Bensch, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Canada. 

“Tf you had all the cor- 

respondence courses on the 
market and if you studied 
them for ten years you 
could not succeed in mas- 
tering the system discov- 
ered and laid bare by this , 
twentieth century Genius.’’ 
Wm. W. Long, Creburne 
Springs, Ark. 
“The book backs upevery 
Statement and claim made 
in your advertising."’ /. 
Muntean, 4316 Broadway 
Galveston, Tex. 

“I find that this book is 
really more than you claim 
it tu be and I consider that 
1 have received a bargain. 
H. RR. Fohnson, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New 
Yor, 
oa Shall not call this a 

book'—but a ‘universal 
key to the latent talents of 
the human mind." . &. 
Basson, Pub- 
lic Accountant, 
Hanover Bank 
Building, New 
Y York City. 























3912 
Pelton 
Publishing 
Company 
Meriden, Conn- 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy 
a. ** Power of Will’’ without 
lagree to remit $3.00 or 


ze: 
ail rs book in 5 days. 
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A MESSAGE 
TO EVERY OWNER OF A 
VICTOR OR COLUMBIA 
TALKING MACHINE 


“Ah, the voice of my youth—what a 
wonderful improvement!’ exclaimed the 
world’s greatest tenor, listening to one of 
his own records, reproduced on a Victrola 
with a Masterphone attachment. 


Do You Know— 


That a Revolutionary Invention 
Called the 


ASTERPHONE 
anf 

















=... 





has vastly changed and improved the whole 
character of sound reproduction? 

It amplifies the sound, vastly multiplies the 
volume, clarifies the articulation and tone— 


Makes ef Your Victor or Columbia, 
Already a Wonderful Instrument 


A Perfect Marvel of 
Clearness 


It brings out notes and shades of sound 
heretofore impossible; reveals beauties in rec- 
ords never before suspected. It is to the 
talking machine what the reading glass is to 
the eye. 


it Preserves the Life of 
Your Valuable Records 


by using a needle only one-quarter the size 
of a halftone needle, with which it gives a 
full, richer volume than the usual coarse 
fulltone needle. Did you know that fulltone 
needles used 35 times on a record—on an 
average—destroy the overtones? 


The Masterphone and the Master- 
phone Needles Cannot 
Injure a Record 

It is a little attachment, weighing about as 
much as a two- cont letter, which slips over 
the sound box, ae as quickly as the 


needle, even b child. It is sold, delivered 
free, by mail for to 


TRY IT OUT AT OUR EXPENSE 





Send me a Masterphone Attachment, 
without charge, for a machine, 

} on ten days’ trial, with a FREE SUPPLY 
: of Masterphone Needles. If I do not re- 
: turn the Masterphone I will remit you $2. 








MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
286 Fifth Ave., New York Olty 











A GIFT FOR A MAN 


Green and Gold leather 
shaving pad with fifty 
extra sheets of tissue, 
50c postpaid, with our 
gift catalog showing the 
newest and most in- 
teresting line of sim- 

ple little gifts for 
Men, Women and 
Children. 

Write department IN. 


POHLSON’S 
Pawtucket, R. I. 














YA-LI 
BY AMOS P. WILDER, 


FORMERLY CONSUL-GENERAL AT HONG 
SHANGHAI 


Like the strange animal that uséd ‘to 
be seen in the Deer Park south of Pe- 
king and known as ssu-pu-hsiang, “the 
four-unlikes,” is the institution found 
almost at the geographic center of 
China, locally called Ya-li—a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce Yale. It is like a 
regular missionary college in that its 
faculty is strongly Christian and the 
underlying objective is in keeping with 
that of all missionary colleges of the 
Republic. Yet it also has its “four-un- 
likes” which differentiate it from simi- 
lar institutions of Asia. 

It differs from others in its genesis. 
It was founded twelve years ago to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of enlisting in a 
foreign altruistic service the students 
and graduates of a single university, in 
the hope that besides benefiting physic- 
ally, educationally and religiously a 
great people, it might likewise implant 
in Yale the missionary spirit more in- 
telligently and practically than that 
spirit exists in other institutions. It has 
succeeded in this effort and has attract- 
ed into the same line of activity Har- 
vard, Princeton, the Universities of 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, each of 
which has its foreign educational insti- 
tutions, largely because of Yale’s initi- 
ative and object lesson. 

It is unlike most missionary organ- 
izations in the emphasis which it places 
upon brotherhood. Its missionaries are 
not in China to lord it over a group of 
rather submissive Chinese assistants, 
but rather to face China’s varied tasks, 
and after understanding them and the 
Chinese, to join forces with selected men 
to aid in serving a great nation in a 
time when all things are becoming new. 
Its practise is to place any Chinese 
trained in the United States on the 
same footing as Americans as to sal- 
ary, various allowances and status in 
the college. Its less trained Chinese 
teachers are likewise made to feel that 
they are part of the brotherhood with 
the privilege of exemplifying that 
spirit. That it is appreciated is evident 
from the attitude of the province’ in 
which the college is located, and from 
the cordial protection given the insti- 
tution at the time of riots and during 
the Revolution. 

Its emphasis of brotherly codperation 
has attracted to it eminent men, includ- 
ing the President of the Republic and 
the Governors of the Province of Hu- 
nan, who are just about to unite with 
Yale’s Medical Department in an im- 
portant medical educational enterprise 
conducted mainly by Chinese funds 
from sources indicated. It has made 
members of the faculty influential in 
the development of forward educational 
and philanthropic movements, and in 
every way China’s Yale is appreciated 
as an exemplification of international 
and Christian unity—the college serves 
all Hunan missionary societies as their 
common center for higher education. 

It is also unlike other missionary en- 
terprises in the subtle something which 
is known in America as the Yale spirit 
and which it imparts to its students and 
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Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph D.,LL D.(Ober- 


lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 
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its community. Service and dogged per- 
severance in all that is manly and 
broad ‘minded are its chief manifesta- 
tions thus far; and a student of Ya-li 
bears these fine marks as the ornaments 
which adorn his Yale democracy and 
his thoro training. One would go far to 
find a more inspiriting piece of reading 
than the eighth annual report of the 
collegiate and medical departments of 
this college. It is prophetic of an insti- 
tution which will one day be to China 
all that Yale has meant to North Amer- 
ica for more than two centuries. 
Yale University 


NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 

Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $2,771.76. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


Mrs. Dora V. Anderson, 118 West 30th 
street, Norfolk, Va., $2; Charles E. Bryant, 
superintendent of schools, Coshocton, Ohio, 
$2; John W. Buckham, Pac. Theo. Semi- 
nary, Berkeley, Cal., $2; Congregational 
Church of Wadhams, Wadhams, N. Y., 
$4.75; Winfield Clark, R. F. D., Williams- 
burg, Mass., $8.75; Charles F. Cole, Kent’s 
Hill, Maine, $5; Mrs. T. E. Fugate, 116 8S. 
2d street, Olean, N. Y.. $5; First Congre- 
gational Church, Gotham. Maine, $13; 
James .W. Garner, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., $5; Miss Mary B. Goff, Rehr- 
both, Mass., $2; Henry K. Hawley, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., $2; Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., $2.55; Miss 
Martha J. Hall, 2 Highland avenue, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., $2; Owen James, West 
Boxford, Mass., $6.78: Miss Annie G. 
Kerr, Apollo, Pa., $5; Arthur R. Leonard, 
218 East Northwood avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio, $5; Mrs. F. and Miss Mary S. Law- 
rence, Honolulu, Hawaii, $5; Miss O. W. 
Lueas, Miss Ethel E. Lucas, Berkeley, Cal., 
35; Florence L. M. Marty, St. Denis Hotel, 
11th street and Broadway, New York City, 
$2; A. P. Minsart, Blue River, Wis., $4; 
W. H. Neill, P. O. No. 87, Clifton, Ariz., 
$2; Pupils from Brownell Hall School, 
Brownell Hall, Omaha, $18; W. H. Sanger, 
Oakton, Va., $2.50; Hay Watson Smith, 
619 West 4th street, Little Rock, Ark., 
$43.56; George S. Sexton, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Box 34A, Ventura, Cal., $2; Helen H. 
Turner, Malone, N. Y., $5; Miss Anna R. 
Van Meter, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio, $3; Francis Watry, First Unitarian 
Church of Long Beach, Cal., Santa Ana, 
Cal., $1; rs. C. G. Wood, Bixby, S. 
Dak., $2. 








We are waiting with some curiosity to 
see Francis Joseph’s Thanksgiving procla- 
mation.—Columbia State. 


It’s about time for a Kipling poem on 
the bear that walks like a gentleman.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


If only war tax could be levied on all 
this war talk it would pay off the national 
debts.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


If England wants to send men to the 
front who have been under fire she ought 
to organize a regiment of Canadian guides. 
~—New York American. 


First Strap Hanger—I see that the lat- 
est news from Europe shows that Austria 
is being badly whipped. 

Second Strap Hanger—Serbs them right. 
—Penn State Froth. 
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WANTED Private family in City to take gentle- 
man and wife into simple, refined 
home for the winter. Gentleman away partof time. The 
wife is somewhat neurasthenic and depressed and taking 
Psyco Analytical treatment for same. Opportunity exists to 
render definite service by the unconscious influence and cheer- 
ful companionship to be found in a normal, interested Chris- 
tian family. Willing to pay liberally if satisfactory environ- 
ment obtained. Ample references. Address giving ’phone. 
Address V, care INDEPENDENT. 


Open time. CHURCH POSITION 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 


and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 


LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 




















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportatio® 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

282,298,429.80 


the extent of 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
to deal 89,740,400.00 


Issued certificates of profits 

~ there have been re- 82,407,840.00 
7,243,060.00 

22,585,640. 25 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to... 

On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted to 13,259,024.16 
The profits of the company revert to the 

assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 

miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For snch dividends, certificates arm issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G@. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND WAR- 
TIME SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 
BY EDWARD PORRITT 


Mr. Porritt is an English-born jour- 
nalist and historical writer of long ex- 
perience. His books include several titles 
on Canadian and British politics and a 
study of “Sixty Years of Protection in 
Canada.”—THE EDITOR. 


Should the war be prolonged into 
next year and supplies of wheat and 
oats in the British Islands run short, 
the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada is in a magnificent position to 
afford help in buying and storing grain 
and: in transporting it to Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax and St. John. It is in 
this strategic position owing to five or 
six helpful conditions, none of which 
was developed in anticipation of a great 
war. To begin with, there were more 
than fourteen million acres under grain 
in 1914 in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, exclusive of 
the area in Ontario and Quebec that 
was this year under oats. The Dominion 
government owns and operates the In- 
tercolonial Railway—the line that con- 
nects Montreal with Sydney, Halifax, 
St. John and the other ports of the Mar- 
itime Provinces—over which much grain 
from the west can be shipped when the 
St. Lawrence ports are closed by ice. In 
the next place, in the grain year 1914- 
1915—the year that began on September 
1st, when new grain began to come down 
the: lakes from Port Arthur and Fort 
William to Montreal—of the elevator 
capacity on the national grain route 
from the prairie provinces to the sea- 
board, in all 154,765,000 bushels, nearly 
one-quarter was directly or indirectly 
controlled by the government at Ot- 
tawa, or by the governments of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, which 
are working in close association with 
the Dominion government, in meeting 
the many problems with which the war 
has so suddenly confronted the largest 
and most important of Great Britain’s 
oversea possessions. 

Inestimable as is the value to the Do- 
minion, at this crisis in the history of 
the British empire, of the ownership or 
control of 460 elevators in the west and 
at grain transfer or shipping points in 
eastern Canada, this is by no means the 
whole of the advantage enjoyed by the 
Canadian government. Since 1912 it has 
had power, which it can exercize by 
order-in-council, to take over any grain 
elevator anywhere in Canada—to take 
over its staff, and to operate the eleva- 
tor as a public utility. Moreover, since 
1912—the year when the government 
at Ottawa first embarked in the grain 
handling business west of the Great 
Lakes—the Canada grain commission 


has been organized and established at 
Fort William, with important and well- 
staffed outposts at Winnipeg, Moose 
Jaw, and Calgary. 

The Canada grain commission, like 
the railway commission, can exercize 
quite wide powers. It is equally demo- 
cratic in its procedure. It is an open 
court for all grain growers and grain 
merchants; and in the country beyond 
the Great Lakes, where everything de- 
pends on the grain crop and the grain 
trade, the grain commission is . quite 
as much trusted and quite as much 
respected as the railway commis- 
sion. Its functions are the supervision 
of all departments of the grain 
trade. At this crisis it has a new 
and unexpected importance for the 
Dominion and for the Empire; for 
at Fort William, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw 
and Calgary it has large staffs of ex- 
ceptionally well-trained grain experts. 
These officials of the government, work- 
ing under the Canada grain commis- 
sion, which in its turn is a subdivision 
of the department of trade and com- 
merce, are also thoroly familiar with 
rail, lake, canal and ocean transport; 
and if need be, these men, or as many 
of them as conditions may demand, can 
be drafted into an emergency corps, to 
purchase grain—oats for horses, wheat 
for the people of England or of Canada 
—and superintend its transportation to 
tidewater at Montreal, Quebec, Hali- 
fax and St. John. 

Three transcontinental railways— 
the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
Northern, and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
—now carry grain from Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba to the twenty- 
three elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, elevators of which the ag- 
gregate storage capacity is forty-two 
and a half million bushels. Grain is re- 
ceived at 1189 stations on the C. P. R., 
the C. N. and the G. T. P. in the three 
grain-growing provinces, for shipment 
to Fort William and Port Arthur; and 
at 444 of these stations there are coun- 
try elevators of a capacity of from 
20,000 to 45,000 bushels that are owned 
or controlled by the governments at 
Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton. 

Government ownership in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta has been a distinct 
success. It has ended many grievances 
of which grain growers had continuous- 
ly complained since as far back as 1887, 
when the prairies first became studded 
with country elevators to which the 
grain growers draw their crop. 

Government ownership of both coun- 
try and terminal elevators is extremely 
popular with grain growers in the 
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prairie provinces. The grain growers’ 
associations, which have an aggregate 
membership of 42,000, have been work- 
ing continuously for government owner- 
ship and operation of these public utili- 
ties since 1901. There was a demand for 
the enlargement of the government ele- 
vator at Port Arthur before the out- 
break of war. With the first shipment 
down the lakes of oats for British army 
horses—a shipment that went from the 
government elevator under the super- 
vision of the staff of the Canada grain 
commission—the demand for the en- 
largement of the elevator was revived; 
and before the next grain year opens in 
September, 1915, the storage capacity 
of the first of the Dominion government 
elevators west of the lakes will be 
brought up to seven million bushels. 
The Dominion government elevator at 
Port Colborne is at present of two mil- 
lion bushels’ capacity. There are three 
great elevators at Montreal — one 
owned by the G. T. R.; and two 
owned and operated by the har- 
bor commissioners, who are nominated 
by the Dominion government, and 
whose loans for port improvement and 
port equipment since 1886 have been ob- 
tained thru the treasury department at 
Ottawa. At no port in the old or the 
new world are there elevators that can 
be compared with those of the harbor 
commissioners of Montreal. 
At Quebec, where the harbor commis- 
sioners are also nominated by the Do- 
minion government, there is a quite new 
elevator of one million bushels’ capac- 
ity, which went into service at the open- 
ing of navigation on the St. Lawrence 
last April. The relations of the har- 
bor commissioners at Quebec with 
the Dominion government are sim- 
ilar to those of the Montreal commis- 
sion; so that the Dominion government 
can at any moment be in as complete 
control of the two elevators at Mon- 
treal, and of the new elevator at Que- 
bec, as it is of those at Port Arthur and 
Port Colborne, or of those at Halifax 
and St. John, each of which are of the 
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equpiment of the Intercolonial Railway 
at these Maritime Province ports. 
At the outbreak of the war the Ot- 
tawa government was thus in direct or 
indirect control of seven elevators—five 
of them of the most modern construc- 
tion and equipment; and all built since 
1904. There were also in building west 
of the Great Lakes, when Germany de- 
clared war on Great Britain, three great 
storage elevators and two tidewater 
port elevators for the Dominion govern- 
ment, to be operated by the Canada 
grain commission. 
It was the persistent and well-organ- 
ized agitation of the grain growers’ as- 
sociations from 1906 to 1912 that com- 
pelled both the Laurier and the Borden 
government to commit themselves to the 
ownership and operation of storage, ter- 
minal and port elevators in the prairie 
provinces and in British Columbia. 
All over the Dominion there is an in- 
tense feeling of satisfaction that the 
Ottawa government controls so much of 
a machinery of. the grain 
rade. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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FTER three-score years and one the 
Steinway today is unexcelled for exquisite 
tone and singing quality—recognized by master 
musicians and music lovers as the ideal piano. 
The enduring fame of the Steinway rests upon 
the supremacy of its basic principles. 
enerations of pianoforte experts 
have faithfully adhered to these principles, 
have made the Steinway the standard of 
perfection. Purchase a Steinway for your 
and you have the assurance thet money cannot 


If you are about to buy a piano, you will be interested 
It will be sent free with name of 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York Subway Express Station atthe Door. 
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IR. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C, 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 

urehasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Lite Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
yestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 














For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con~ 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. S Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Loawrence 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
— BANK 


New York, October 20, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Bank, held today, a semi-annual dividend of Five 
Per Cent. (5%) on the capital stock was de- 


lared, payable November 2d prox. to stockhold- 
oe of shone’ at the close of business October 20, 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier. 


SALES SERVICE FOR WRITERS. 

We sell stories, poems, moving picture scen- 
arios, etc., on commission, Curren market in- 
formation supplied without charge to clients. Send 
for our plan and list of manuscripts now wanted 


1914. 














by our customers. WRITERS & ILLUSTRATORS 


EXCHANGE, 787 U. 8. Rubber Bidg., N. Y. City. 
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TRAV. Et 


**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . . $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth, _ 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless, 


Send for particulars. 


Merchants on6 Miners 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. 








Trans. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 














Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours inIndia. 
Round World Tour: . Forfull 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State S:., N. Y. 





PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8 
Albert A. Leroy, Prop. 


LAKEHURST ° N. J, 





EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care — attention; also for nervous and mentally 
inl. c.-r ‘location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - = Proprietor 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 
Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 

















Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 














IN THE CHAUTAUQUA FIELD 


The Chautauqua Association of Penn- 
sylvania, which conducts week-long 
Circuit Chautauquas in eastern states 
during the summer, has put on a series 
of three-day Chautauquas, called Fes- 
tivals, runing from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the middle of December. These 
are provided for the smaller com- 
munities where a week’s program may 
be too expensive. Three festivals will 
be in operation at the same time in as 
many different localities. 


Most Circles of Chautauqua Course 
readers still have the habit of meeting 
at the homes of the members. Current 
reports, however, indicate an increas- 
ing use of the public library and the 
modernized school building for Circle 
meetings. Obviously the parents and 
teachers Chautauqua Circle may fitly 
demonstrate one of the practicable 
“wider uses of the school plant” as a 
social center. A California Circle, by 
the way, meets in the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Programs of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences and the Columbia 
University Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences for this winter season contain 
many names of persons identified with 
the popular educational work of Chau- 
tauqua Institution. Both programs an- 
nounce courses of lectures by Earl 
Barnes, head of the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School of Pedagogy; literary 
courses by Richard Burton, Stockton 
Axson, Leon H. Vincent; interpretative 
readings by Bertha Kunz Baker; story 
telling by Mabel C. Bragg; sculpture, 
Lorado Taft. The Columbia Institute 
list also announces President George E. 
Vincent, Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge 
and Francis Wilson. Other Chautau- 
quan names on the Brooklyn Institute 
list include: Edward Howard Griggs, 
I. B. Stoughton Holborn, Bliss Perry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Hervey, Thom- 
as Whitney Surette, Jerome H. Ray- 
mond, Anna Barrows, Clara Z. Moore, 
Vida Sutton, Anne E. George. 


In college extension work Pennsyl- 
vania State College now offers lectures 
and entertainments to organizations of 
every kind in the state devoted to pub- 
lic education and social improvement. 
The regular teaching and experimental 
force of the college is available; a large 
number of illustrated lectures is offered. 
Single addresses may be secured at the 
cost of traveling expenses where no ad- 
mission fee is charged. Series of lec- 
tures on special topics or mixed courses 
of popular character may be secured. 
This division of extension work “seeks 
to meet what is believed to be a grow- 
ing demand for more serious lectures 
and entertainments—those that are 
really worth while. Thru its staff of 
teachers it aims to bring to the public 
attention the latest word in scientific 
investigation, in literary criticism, in 
public service and in the practical af- 
fairs of life.” President Edwin Erle 
Sparks is a Chautauquan of long stand- 
ing, well known to Chautauqua audi- 
ences and a popular author of Chautau- 
qua Home Reading Course material. 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 
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First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
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and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 
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SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 








FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes ~ 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy, alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. intercvst. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
o. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 
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THE WELKOM WARMER 


Endorsed by the medical profession and hospital 
authorities as the only modern and sensible ob 
stitute for the Hot-water Bottle. 














THE WELKOM WARMER OUTFIT 


It is made of metal, and is heated within 
one minute by the lighting and insertion of 
tube containing a blazeless, smokeless and 
odorless fuel, generating a heat of uniform 
temperature which lasts two hours, at a cost 
of less than one cent. 

As a painkiller the WELKOM WARMER 
has no equal as it can be put into instant 
action, thus avoiding heating water and wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil. 

Complete outfit, includin 


Warmer, bag, 
belt, box and 10 tubes of fuel, 


$1.00, 
Write today for descriptive folder. 


WELKOM WARMER MBG. CO. 
Dept. I. 108 Fulton St., New York 
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THE PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Following a referendum vote of two 
to one in favor of the plan, Maine is 
now to have a State Public Utilities 
Board. 


Colorado has no state health depart- 
ment. The Colorado Medical Society has 
begun an active campaign for a law 
establishing one. 

The Park Department of Brooklyn, 
New York, has offered to plant free and 
take care of street trees for any prop- 
erty owner who desires them. 

Baltimore, Maryland, city officials 
claim that they are breaking all records 
in road building. The city is improving 
streets at the rate of a mile a day. 

The city of Newark, New Jersey, 1s 
spending $2,000,000 on reclaiming its 
marshes and building a ship channel, 
docks, piers and a railroad distributing 
system. 

Salt Lake City, in connection with the 
University of Utah and the United 
States Bureau of Mines, is to make a 
systematic investigation of the smoke 
nuisance in that city. 

Wilmington, Delaware, is considering 
the establishment of a municipal coal 
yard to sell fuel to the poor at cost dur- 
ing the winter. Coal has been distribut- 
ed by the city for some years past. 


A committee of one hundred, repre- 
senting all the important business and 
social organizations, is preparing a 
new city charter for Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. All previous plans for charter 
making have failed because of factional 
disputes. 

San Francisco has filed plans for its 
proposed twenty-eight new municipal 
street railroads, which are to cost 
$9,000,000. Approximately eighty-nine 
miles of lines are to be built. The mu- 
nicipally owned roads already in oper- 
ation are proving to be very profitable. 

New York City is to have the first 
real exhibition of modern street clean- 
ing and refuse disposal methods. Every 
phase and method of cleaning, collec- 
tion and disposal will be demonstrated 
to the citizens in order to explain the 
possibilities of the recent appropriation 
of $250,000 by the city for modern 
cleaning of a “model district.” 

Joseph Hartigan, Commissioner of 
Weights and Measures of New York 
City and secretary to Mayor Mitchel’s 
Committee on Food Supply, has devel- 
oped and proposed a plan for the estab- 
lishing of a city department of com- 
merce under a separate commissioner 
and administrative staff. The plan 
means practically the municipalization 
of work at present done in almost every 
town in the country by the local boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce. 
Among the many functions of the pro- 
posed department would be the com- 
pilation of commerce statistics; main- 
taining a bureau of information for 
manufacturers, dealers and consumers 
and a press bureau for attracting trade 
to New York; developing profitable re- 
lations between railroads and shippers 
and encouraging farmers. It will co- 
operate with existing commercial or- 
ganizations of the -eity- 











C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERSIIAND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 


Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
126 West 42d Street 
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“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 


of Oil Colors and Materials 
Polished Wood Box, size to inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing 10 single 


Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

We make a specialty of Outfits of materials 
for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon Drawing, Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Ftc, 


Catalogue on request. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 
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users attest their excellence 







This Solid Oak == 


Letter Cabinet 
files 20,000 letters on edge, 
for quick reference. 
30 frame joints interlocked, 
glued and screwed together. 
dey 
wers on Roller Bear- 
ae. and fitted with auto- Gee S02 000 
locking compressors. —# 
As serviceable as any file Filing Desk 
at any price. combines your choice of 10 kinds ee 
$13 25 freight paid. drawers in a handsome desk. All Sol 
° See note. k. 


omy. Superfiuous parts are 
omitted, making pricelow with- Wy 
out jeopardizing quality. This 
stack provides 8 ft. of book 
spaceand roomy drawer. Plain 
Oak— Golden, Weathered or 
Fumed finishes. 50 in. high, 34 
in.wide. Orderdirectorthrough 










$12.80 
Ft.pd. See note 
Freight paid at prices quoted 
to any Railway Station in Eastern and Cen- 
wers on rollers. The files you tral states. Consistently low prices in the 
Three Drawer $11.25—Two wantareat your fingertips inthis ‘‘Com- WestandSouth. See your dealer or write 


your dealer, 


NOTE: 


Drawer $8.00. plete Office On Legs.” 


Desk shown attached to desk, for e Sia Manufacturing Co. 
ey =p 18 in. Swings on strong black 1Union 8t. Monroe, Mich. 


. refer 2 
No, 421 enamelled metal frame. By Parcel Post anywhere in U. S. $3. 50 New York Office—75 John St. 

















Romeike’s Press Clippings DARDS 


are used nowadays by every modern Ectabliched 1874 


up-to-date business man; they bring Choice Fresh Flowers 


you in constant touch with all public 
Hardy Plants for House Decoration 


and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Orders filled in any part of the United States 


ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never ‘used press clippings, drop us a and transferred by Cable Code through our 
postal and we will show how they can own correspondents in Europe and the British 





be of advantage to you. Write for Colonies, 
booklet and terms. N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City NEW YORK 
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“Che SJdeal of 
Perfection’’ 











one eminent authority says, © Pears’ Soap 
realizes more closely than any other.” 
‘Most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
for the skin” says another. Try Pears 
yourself and you will agree that this won- 
derful and famous soap sold 


At An Ordinary Price 


is of the highest quality in every particle. 
It cleanses thoroughly—repairs the harm 
common soaps may have done and is 
matchless for the complexion. Pears is 
economical, goes farthest, lasts longest. 
In every particular your good taste and 
your judgment will approve 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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A LITTLE TRAGEDY IN FRANCE 


The old woman was busy feeding her 
chickens as we rode up. “You must 
come, vite, tante,” says the officer in 
charge of the rounding-up party. “We 
will give you a lift.” 

“But I cannot leave my pullets,” says 
the old countrywoman, aghast. “They 
will starve.” 

“You must come, tante,” repeats the 
officer, inflexibly. “I am sorry for you, 
ma mere; but this bitter time we must 
make sacrifices. Get your clothes, old 
lady. We cannot wait now.” .... 

But the old woman backs up against 
the coop and fiddles a moment behind 
her with her left hand. Abruptly she 
has the door open, and with a movement 
wonderfully quick for so old a body she 
steps inside, among her beloved poultry, 
and slams to the wire-covered door... . 

The officer looks at me and laughs 
gently, yet with a queer little look of 
unexpected understanding in his eyes. 
“Ah, Monsieur,” he whispers, “the poor 
old body! It breaks their hearts. But 
how many hearts are breaking these 
days! I have seen them thus many times 
these last days.” 

Then he dismounts and goes forward 
himself to the coop. He does his best to 
persuade the old woman to listen to 
reason and come out; but she is too old 
and too frightened and too rooted to 
year-long customs and habits. 

“No, no! I will not come. My pullets 
—they will starve,” she says, reiterat- 
ing endlessly. 

“But the Germans will come, mua 
mére,” he says, patiently. “They will 
kill your pullets and eat them.” 

“Never!” screams the old woman.... 

She stands in there, backed rigid] 
against the far side of the coop, wit 
the chickens crowding away into the 
corners, cackling uneasily. Outside the 
officer stands, silent; for he has ceased 
to expostulate. The sergeant, a big, 
black-bearded man, is crying quite 
frankly, and I see that several of the 
other men are in tears. It is an extraor- 
dinary moment, but I am getting used 
here to seeing these Frenchmen’ show 
emotion like a woman one hour and 
fight like the incarnate spirit of war 
the next. I comprehend their tears, tho 
I am very far from tears myself—only 
full of a great pity for the old woman. 

The officer turns quietly and says 
three brief words to the sergeant. The 
sergeant and two of the men step for- 
ward and around the front and sides 


of the coop. There is a sudden crashing 
of woodwork, and the coop is torn apart. 
Then—an old woman screaming wildly, 
insanely, and a vast fluttering and 
clucking of “outraged chickenhood! 

They lift the old woman, fighting and 
kicking, out of the ruins of the coop, 
and the soldiers catch the chickens as 
they come soaring and clucking out in 
all directions. 

The sergeant and his helper take the 
old woman into her little house, and 
there, I presume, — her to pack, for 
a few minutes later she comes out, very 
white-faced and rigid, carrying a small 
bird cage and a clock, while the ser- 
geant carries a bundle on his broad 
back, tied up in a bed quilt. 

The old woman is not allowed to pass 
near the coop, but is taken to the rear 
and put aboard a light wagon along 
with a number of other unfortunates. 

The sergeant comes back and the of- 
ficer whispers something to him, and I 
notice that he vasses him a couple of 
twenty-franc pieces. 

The big sergeant mutters something, 
nodding toward the disrupted coop, and 
after a moment the officer nods. 

“Very well, Jean,” he says. “Just one, 
but no more. We can’t cart all the live 
stock on the countryside!” 

Five minutes later we were ready to 
move on, and I went to the rear to see 
one of the loaded wagons start off to 
the southward. In the tail end of it the 
old woman sat upon her big bundle, 
done up in the old bed quilt. In one 
hand was her bird cage. The other was 
gripped on (I doubt not) the lieuten- 
ant’s two gold pieces. In her lap re- 
posed snugly two things—her clock and 
one of her hens, which I guessed the big 
black-bearded sergeant had begged for 
her. 

The wagon went away to the south- 
ward, and we moved forward on our 
errand of mercy and pain; for we had 
to see that all the country for a certain 
area was empty of non-combatants.— 
New York Times. 








WHAT BOMBARDMENT MEANS 


When I saw it for the first and last 
time it was a place of death and horror. 
The streets thru which we past were 
utterly deserted and wrecked from end 
to end, as tho by an earthquake. Inces- 
sant explosions of shell fire crashed 
down upon the walls, which still stood. 
Great gashes opened in the walls, which 
then toppled and fell. A roof came tum- 
bling down with an + clatter. 
Like a house of cards blown by a puff 
of wind, a little shop suddenly col- 
lapsed into a mass of ruins. Here and 
there, further into the town, we saw 
living figures. They ran swiftly for a 
moment, and then disappeared into dark 
caverns under toppling porticos. They 
were Belgian soldiers.— New York 
Times. 








COMMENDED TO HISTORIANS 


Reuter’s Petrograd correspondent 
says that in the recent fighting near 
Przemysl two generals reported to their 
commander, the Bulgarian general, Di- 
mitrieff, commanding the Russian forces 
about the fortress, that they were un- 
able to hold out longer in certain posi- 
tions because the enemy was in over- 
whelming numbers. 

According to the correspondent Gen- 
eral Dimitrieff replied: 

“Don’t count the enemy. Beat him.” 
—New York Sun. 























© International News 


THE GROWING THREAT AGAINST LONDON 


AT FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, DUSSELDORF, COLMAR, AND BERLIN GREATER AND GREATER ZEPPELINS ARE BEING RUSHED TO COMPLETION. THE 
GERMAN GENERAL STAFF IS WORKING TO BRING THE FLEET TO A TOTAL OF 100. “TO LONDON !” Is THE CRY WHEN A NEW DIRIGIBLE 
Is LAUNCHED 























